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CHAP.  I. 

JL  HE  sign  post  which  indicates  i\\^o  dis- 
tinct roads,  frequently  presents  to  the  eye 
a  striking  variety  in  their  paths.  The  tra- 
veller who  seeks  only  amusement  may 
choose  his  road,  and  his  choice  may  end  ii\ 
ennui,  if  not  in  disappointment  ;  while 
the  destined  traveller,  who  has  a  goal  in 
view,  pursues  the  track  marked  out  for  him, 
and  finally  attains  his  object.  My  readers^ 
to  whom  two  roads  have  been  presented, 
are,  it  is  presumed,  of  the  latter  class;  a 
finale  is  expected;  as  such,  though  the  sea- 
son and  the  bounty  of  nature  made  t'le 
VOL.  V.  fi  country 
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country  the  more  agreeable  destination, 
the  road  to  London  ofFers  a  more  propi- 
tious result  to  inquirers. 

It  was  near  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  Durweston  reached  Park-street.  Mr. 
Carberry  waited  to  make  an  inquiry  of  tlie 
servant  respecting  the  child^  and  then  bid- 
ding Durweston  adieu,  drove  ofT. 

\^'ith  an  agitation  which  mocks  descrip- 
tion, Durweston  sent  up  his  name;  and 
though  his  parental  feelings  were  the  most 
poignant,  all  the  noble  advances  of  Went- 
worth,  as  a  friend  and  a  mediator,  rushed  on 
his  mind;  in  one  moment  he  heard  his 
name  repeated,  and  in  the  nextj  Sidney 
appeared. 

**  This  is  kind,  Mr.  Durweston,**  said  he^ 
grasping  the  hand  of  Kdw?rd  ;  ^'  i  will  \{i<jiK\ 
the  way  ;"  and  without  waiting  his  reply, 
he  ascended  to  the  drawing-room.,  where 
en  a  sofa  hat  the  liitle  invalid,  attended  by 
Nancv  Bevans. 

'     *'  My  child  !   my  beloved  Charles  !'*  said 
the    overpowered    Durweston,,    snatching 
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his  treasure  to  his  heart,  and  bursting  into 
tears. 

Wentworth  snared  his  feelings. — "  There 
is  nothing  to  fear,  my  dear  sir/'  said  Sid- 
ney ;  ^^  a  friend,  in  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence,  has  assured  me  a  few  days  will 
perfect  the  convalescence  of  this  heroic 
little  sufferer." 

^^  Mr.  Wentworth,"  replied  Durweston, 

*^  YOU  have  taken  a  noble  reven;^e  of  mv 

fastidious  pride;  can  you  forgive  me,  and 

make   allowances   for  my  peculiar  situa- 

'tion  ?" 

^'  I  look  forward,'' said  Sidney  ;  ^^  li  you 
can  forget  the  past,  well  may  I ;  Jet  this 
moment  cement  our  friend^^hip;"  and  he 
extended  his  hand  to  Durv,'eston. 

The  compact  was  ratified  by  a  symbol  at 
which  the  cynic  would  sneer  ;  I  forbear  to 
€fiucidate  further, 

Purwe?iton  proposed  the  removal  of  hi3 
child  ;  to  this  Wentv/onh  opposed  the 
most  reasonable  objections. — ^*  It  would  be 
injudicious  to   chani^e   his   m^edical  atten- 

B  2  Uant  : 
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dant ;  the  child  was  perfectly  happy  ;  and, 
indeed/'  continued  our  Englishman,  *'  I 
must  detain  him  as  a  hostage;  you  will  not 
deny  me  this  favour,  Mr.  Durweston  ?  I 
am  speculative  in  my  plans  ;  'you  will  give 
me  your  society  as  often  as  possible,  or  if 
you  think  your  presence  essential,  make 
my  house  your  home;  it  is  perfectly  conve- 
nient to  me,  and  would  add  to  my  happi- 
ness.'* 

Durweston  was  oppressed  by  the  consi- 
derate delicacy  of  our  hero. — ''  To-nio^ht, 
Mr.  Vv^entworth,  I  will  avail  myself  of  your 
hospitality.  To  oppose  your  generous  in- 
terest in  my  boy,  would  be  dishonourable 
to  your  noble  friendship;  I  commit  him 
implicitly  to  your  direction.  1  hope  and 
trust  your  infant  charge  will  early  learn  to 
value  that  benevolence  which  his  father 
feels  too  acutely  to  meet  it  as  he  ought  to 
do.*' 

The  child  in  this,  as  in  many  other  situa- 
tions of  embarrassment,  proved  the  means 
of  effecting  a  more  pleasing  strain  of  con- 
versation ; 
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Versa!  ion  ;  he  hoped  a  ant  Manderson 
v-'oidd  not  cry  when  she  heard  poor  Charles 
was  hurt. — "  See,  papa/'  said  the  little 
prattler,  ''  I  have  written  a  letter  to  her  ;" 
and  he  presented  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which 
the  irregular  scrawls  of  a  pencil  were  scat- 
tered. 

Durvveston  kissed  the  simple  transcript 
of  infant  fancy  ;  and  as  our  Englishman 
viewed  the  fatherly  traits  of  character 
v*'hicti  graced  the  planner  of  Durweston, 
his  domestic  mind  imbibed  an  ambition  not 
immediately  definable  even  to  himself:  he 
contrasted  the  features  of  the  father  and 
son;  the  likeness  was  striking, — ^'  Who- 
ever is  {\\Q.  mother  of  this  babe/'  thought 
Sidney,  ''  the  father  bears  the  likeness 
away.'' 

There  was  not  the  least  similarity  be- 
tween Charles  and  Amelia  ;  and  though 
our  hero  had  dismissed  the  idea  of  her 
being  a  married  woman,  the  most  trifling 
corroboration  of  his  ardent  wishes  was  sa- 
tisfactory. 

b3  Durwestoa 
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Durvveston  retirino^  at  an  earlv  hour.  left 
Sidney  to  pursue  his  reflections.  Philip, 
whose  gratitude  made  him  anxiously  zea- 
lous to  repay  the  consideration  of  his  mas* 
ter,  seized^  and  even  made  occasions  to 
present  hifTiself  before  our  hero.  A  real 
cause  for  intrusion  oflered  itself;  a  note 
from  lady  Beverly  was  handed  to  Sidney. 

"  Does  the  servant  wait  ?"  asked  he. 

"  No,  sir,  Mr.  Watkins  brought  it;  he 
only  said  sir  Ormsby  had  been  uneasy 
at  not  finding  you  at  home  yesterday  even- 
ing when  he  called." 

*'  I  shall  see  my  father  to-morrow/'  said 
Sidney,  as  he  broke  the  seal  of  lady  Be- 
verly's note,  and  read  as  follows  :— 


*'  MY  BEAR  SIDNEY, 


"  What  are  your  projects  ?  I 
hate  mystery;  you  are  a  very  different 
creature  in  town,  compared  with  your  Ad- 
derfield  habits.  I  am  vexed  and  curiouf>; 
pray  satisfy   me.     Seen   in  a    chariot  and 

four. 
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four,  fifteen  miles  from  London !  not  an 
intrigue,  I  hope.  Apropo,  it  was  very 
odd  Miss  Sidney  should  decline  my  visit; 
I  got  a  note  from  her,  preventing  my  in- 
tention ;  it  appeared  very  artless,  quite 
natural ;  yet,  truly,  my  dear  Went  worth,  I 
am  compelled  to  be  suspicious.  A  report 
is  in  circulation,  I  hope  it  Vv^ill  not  reach 
my  uncle,  v/ho,  entre  nous,  is  closeted 
every  morning  with  lord  Arlingham  ;  this 
looks  like  matrimony  in  embryo.  I  had 
thought — but  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  what 
were  my  thoughts;  I  am  vexed  and  disap- 
pointed. Come  and  make  your  peace  with 
your 

*'  Grace  Beverly. 

**  Grosvenor-square,  tea  o'clock." 


''  I  will  go  ;  yes,  certainly,  I  will  go,  if 
but  to  refute  the  vile  calumny,"  said  Went- 
worth.  "  Crirel  Grace!  so  soon  to  revoke 
an  opinion  which  did  her  honour;  a  thou- 
sand reasons  might  combi-ne  to  make  her 

B  4  visit 
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visit  inconvenient  to  the  dependant  girl; 
but  if  the  world  has  taken  up  an  erroneous 
idea,  if  they  blurt  her  name,  who  seems, 
who  is  pure  as  an  angel,  my  arm  shall  as- 
sert her  innocence.  By  Heaven  !  I  could 
as  soon  suspect  my  mother,  were  she  livings 
as  the  chaste,  the  feminine  Amelia.  What  a 
defenceless  creature  iswoman  !  where  is  her 
security  against  the  shafts  of  the  malicious? 
her  personal  graces  are  as  heaven's  won- 
ders to  an  atheist;  their  beauties  are  dis- 
torted by  his  chiminal  philosophy,  untii 
that  which  was  intended  to  excite  our  gra- 
litude  and  inspire  our  hopes,  is  converted 
into  deformity.  I  will  probe  that  heart 
nov/  tortured  by  the  contumely  of  the 
more  fortunate  ;  I  will  demand  her  confi- 
dence, and  if  she  answer  to  my  wish,  what 
an  effect  will  a  simple  eflort  of  discern- 
ment produce!  You  shall  smile  upon  her, 
ye  scandal-hunting,  levelling  crew  ;  I  will 
give  her  all  the  distinction  for  which  your 
sect  pine;  and  then,  in  elegant  retirement, 
brave  your  censure,  by  living  out  of  your 

sphere;'' 
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sphere;"  and  with  this  heroic  determina- 
tion, our  Englishman  sought  his  pillow. 

If  half  a  thousand  Englislinien  could  not 
substantiate  the  soliloquy  of  Wentworth  by 
their  individual  observation,  I  should  be 
tenacious  of  exhibiting  niij  Englishman 
under  such  a  transient  fit  of  vanity;  the 
men  must,  they  do  feel  their  own  impor- 
tance in  society;  and  the  women^  if  they 
would  be  ingenuous,  might  lend  an  addi- 
tional strefi'^th  to  mv  foreojoing;  remark. 
How  many  young  women  are  sought  and  in- 
vited into  society,  for  the  sake  of  their 
handsome  brothers  or  cousins  !  What  a  di- 
minution in  visiting  tickets  do  their  mar- 
riages effect  !  a  number  of  neglected  fe- 
males could  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of 
my  statement,  did  not  vanitjj  repress  the 
confession  ;  I  impute  it  to  the  eyes  of  wo" 
men,  who,  if  they  would  see,  might  readily 
distinguish  when  they  are  sought. /or  them- 
selves, and  when  they  are  mediums.  Though 
Bradberry's    glasses   are    puffed   so    en  or-' 

E.5  mously. 
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mously,    I  am   persuaded   we  vet  Want  a 
glass  which  shall  make  women  see  clearly. 

Disinterestedness  issono])le  an  attribute 
in  man,  he  is  so  often  possessed  of  the 
j)Ozver,  without  the  inclination  to  bestow 
it,  that  where  it  does  elicit  itself,  praise  is 
due.  Independence  frequently  forms  a 
bulwark  round  the  heart  of  the  possessor, 
c^ivins:  a  loftiness  to  the  manner,  and  a 
scanty  limit  to  the  exercise  of  benevolence, 
as  if  man  was  more  than  a  trustee  of  his 
own  wealth — a  steward  from  whom  a  just 
account  will  be  demanded.  Prodigality  is 
a  crime,  as  the  meanest  understanding  can 
define  ,*  yet  in  love,  as  in  pecuniary  bounty, 
the  disbursement  must  be  gracious  to  de- 
serve acceptance. 

That  our  hero  intended  to  make  his  of- 
fering with  appropriate  liberality,  cannot 
be  doubted  ;  his  principles  were  in  nowise 
tinctured  with  aristocracy,  though  descend- 
ed from  a  stock  of  ancient  standing ;  he 
ieh  that  personal  reputation  was  of  more 

worth 
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worth  than  hereditary  rank  ;  he  looked  not 
to  those  honours  which  might  ennoble  his 
birth;  but  content  in  the  structure  of  his 
fate,  sought  means  to  embellish  the  scite. 

As  Wentworth  received  his  guest  next 
morning,  he  beheld  with  pleasure  the 
cheerful  countenance  of  Durweston.  While 
at  breakfast,  the  heart  of  our  hero  was 
strongly  impelled  to  make  inquiries  of  his 
visitor;  the  opportunity  was  a  golden 
one;  yet  delicacy  forbade  his  availing 
himself  of  the  advantage.  — ''  It  would  look 
like  stratagem,"  thought  Sidney ;  *'  he 
will,  if  1  betray  my  interest  in  Amelia  (and 
most  assuredly  I  should  do  so),  he  must 
think  I  had  a  sinister  motive  in  brin2,ini^ 
his  child  under  my  roof;  no,  I  must  forego 
the  first  wish  of  my  hearty  until  his  friend- 
ship authorizes  my  inquiry.'* 

Durweston,  whose  engagement  with  Mr. 
Carberry  made  his  presence  necessary  in 
the  city,  expressed  himself  to  this  eftect. — 
''  I  must  not  revoke  my  ao^reement  of  last 

B  6  iii^ht. 
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night,  Mr.  Wentvvorth/'  said  he,  ''  or  I 
really  should  suggest  the  removal  of  your 
patient;  his  lameness  will  not  be  lasting,  I 
trust ;  and  his  wound  I  could  myself  ma- 
nage." 

''  I  will  not  oppose  you,  if  you  think 
my  request  unreasonable,"  said  Sidney. 
''  I  should  have  been  happier  had  you  al- 
lowed me  an  opportunity  of  improving 
our  acquaintance.*' 

'^  It  shall  be  so,'*  replied  Durweston, 
rising:  ''  if  you  are  as  persevering  as  a 
lover,  Mr.  Wentworth,  as  you  are  in  friend- 
ship, you  must  be  a  successful  suitor." 

''  I  never  was  an  absolute  lover,*'  said 
Sidney,  smiling  ;  "  at  least,  I  never  asked 
for  a  heart.** 

"  Indeed  !  I  had  heard  the  contrary ;  a 
very  lovely  woman  was  pointed  out  to  me 
as  your  intended  bride,  I  mean  lady  Anna 
Arlingham.** 

"  Her  ladyship  would  be  the  first  to  set 
you  right ;  she  is  a  lovely  and  an   amiable 

woman. 
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woman,  and,  between  ourselves,  attached  to 
a  worthy  fellow  who  deserves  her  prefer- 


ence.** 


''  I  must  be  gone,"  said  the  receding 
Durweston,  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  our 
hero. 

'*  You  will  dine  with  me;  mv  hour  is 

•        a 

SIX. 

*^  I  cannot  promise/'  replied  Durweston. 
^'  Mr.  Henry  Carberry  is  ill ;  I  must  ascer- 
tain how  far  I  can  be  serviceable  to  my 
friend.  I  shall  certainly  trouble  you  with  a 
call  in  the  evening;'*  and  hastening  to  bid 
a  short  adieu  to,  his  bov,  the  o;rateful  Dur- 
weston  withdrew. 

Wentworth  amused  himself  with  his  little 
'protegee  in  the  drawing-room;  and  as  the 
young  scribe  resumed  his  scribbling  pro- 
pensity, our  hero  gave  him  his  watch  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  wafer,  with 
which  he  had  closed  the  paper.  A  thought 
occurred  to  Sidney;  it  was  not  possible  to 
offer  Durweston  the  seal  he  possessed;  his 
raiivi  was  too  tenacious  to  bear  an  humilia- 
5  tion 
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tion  of  the  sort.  Wcntworth  resolved  on 
buying  a  watch  for  his  little  favourite,  and 
by  suspending  the  seal  to  it,  restore  it  to 
Durweston,  without  wounding  his  feelings. 
Dispatching  Philip  on  his  commission,  he 
sat  chatting  with  the  child,  when  a  loud  rap 
rani^  throuc::h  the  hall:  uncertain  who  mi2:ht 
be  his  visitors,  Wentworth  carried  the  child 
to  his  nurse,  and  as  he  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, encountered  his  father. 

''  Sidney/'  said  sir  Ormsby,  ''  have  you 
resolved  on  forsaking  your  father?  where 
have  you  been  ?  we  have  looked  for  you 
hourly." 

''  I  made  a  little  excursion  rather  sud- 
denly, sir;  I  mean  to  be  very  good  in  fu- 
ture.'* 

'^    Suddenly  \'*    repeated    sir    Ormsby ; 

"  what  could  occasion  your  departure  so 

suddenly  you  could  not  apprize  me  of  it?'' 

"  It  was  a  whim,  sir ;  a  very  excusable 

one,  I  assure  you.'* 

"  Then  I  may  ask  the  nature  of  this  ex- 
cusable whim,  1  suppose?" 

^    "  Whv, 
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^'  Why,  I  cannot  be  explicit  just  now, 
sir;  I  certainly  will  explain  it  to  you,  and 
that  at  no  very  distant  period,  I  hope." 

"  I  see  how  it  is;  your  father  is  to  be  a 
stranger  to  your  actions,  while  all  the  town 
is  talking  of  them/' 

"  You  are  jesting  surely,"  said  Sidney  ; 
"  if  the  town  rakes  the  trouble  of  canvass- 
ing my  actions,  it  would  indeed  surprise 
me  ;  I  am  quite  out  of  their  track,  too  in- 
significant to  excite  any  lasting  patronage." 

"  This  vivacity  is  unseemly,  quite  out  of 
place,  sir.  There  was  a  time  when  your  fa- 
ther might  claim  your  confidence ;  you 
are  strangely  altered,  Sidney,  and  I  must 
lament  the  change." 

''  My  dear  sir,"  resumed  Sidney,  '^  how 
much  you  are  mistaken  !  never  was  1  more 
disposed  to  claim  your  confidence  than  at 
thismomei?t;  in  a  few  davs,  in  a  verv  few 
days,  this  offensive  mystery  shall  be  done 
away,  when  I  promise  myself  I  shall  change 
your  censure  into  commendation." 

"  My  son,"  replied  sir  Ormsby,  softened 

bv 
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by  the  candid  manner  of  Sidney,  *'  I  am  not 
less  anxious  for  your  personal  safety  than 
^ive  to  your  fame.  Good  name  in  man  or 
woman  is  as  essential  to  their  moral  happi- 
ness as  their  eternal  bliss  :  your  name  is 
now  coupled  with  libertinism;  you  are 
suspected,  nay,  asserted  to  have  been  some 
miles  from  London,  conducting  a  young 
and  handsome  woman  towards  the  metro- 
polis; nay,  more,  a  cliilcl  was  ^of  your 
party:  if  this  is  true,  my  disappointment 
is  complete,  all  my  hopes  destroyed,  and 
this  at  a  moment  when  I  had  the  most  flat- 
tering proposal  to  submit  to  you." 

'*  I  am  sorry  the  voice  of  detraction  has 
the  power  of  prejudicing  my  father,"  said 
Sidney,  with  a  firm,  yet  respectful  manner. 
"  Allowing  the  report  is  in  some  degree 
founded  on  fact,  as  far  as  appearances  go, 
did  you  ever  know  me  attached  to  noto-. 
riet)^  indifferent  to  my  own  approbation, 
or  regardless  of  your  feelings,  sir  ?" 

''  Never,   Sidney,  ^lever,  my  dear  son. 
Forgive  me^  I  am  growing  fast  into  that 


stage 
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Ktage  of  life  which  is  tenacious  of  atten- 
tions, scrupulous,  in  truth,  jealous^  where  it 
has  most  cause  for  content." 

The  tears  of  the  relenting  father  called 
forth  the  filial  sympathy  of  our  hero. — ■ 
*'  Give  me  a  few  davs,  mv  dear  sir,"  said 
Sidnev,  takinn;  the  hand  of  his  ^^X'^.^.v\  ''  I 
will  then  throw  myself  on  your  clemency, 
nor  doubt  your  acquiescence.'* 

The  approach  of  footsteps  repressed  the 
reply  of  the  baronet,  when  the  door  open- 
ed, and  lord  Osterlv  was  announced. 

The  peer  hesitated  as  he  beheld  sir 
Ormsby. — "^  Well/'  said  my  lord,  address- 
ing Wentworth,  ''  you  are  at  ]\ome,  I  per- 
ceive, and  a^-garenth)  alone.  Pardon  my 
avowal,  my  dear  sir  Ormsby,  I  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  Wentworth  has  received  no  in- 
mates into  his  family  very  recently.'' 

"  My  father  must  endeavour  to  compre- 
hend you,  my  lord ;  or,  perhaps,  you  will 
be  more  explicit,  and  give  him  a*circum- 
stantial  detail  of  your  suspicions." 

"  What 
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'*  What  a  bold  appeal,  Wentworth  I  suspi" 
dons!  truly  you  are  an  adept  in  nondial" 
ance.  Entre  nous,  what  took  you  to  Grin- 
stead?'* 

''  My  servant's  accident/*  replied  Sid- 
ney. ''  Nov,'  may  I  ask  why  you  were  post- 
ing that  road  yesterday  evening  ?" 

*' Humph  !'*  said  my  lord;  ''then  ac- 
tually I  was  compelled  to  make  my  journey 
late  in  the  day,  because  I  was  prevented 
makins:  it  earlier." 

''A  laconic,  and  I  doubt  not  a  faithful 
answer." 

'"  Perfectly  so,  I  assure  you,  Wentworth. 
By  Jupiter,  this  is  excellent,'*  continued  the 
peer,  as  in  reclinin^i^  on  the  sofa,  he  disco- 
vered a  child's  shoe.  ''  Who  owns  this 
pretty  thing?"  said  lord  Osterly,  h.olding 
the  shoe  with  his  arm  elevated. 

An  honest  blush  of  vexation  rose  on  the 
cheek  of  Wentworth,  while  sir  Ormsby  re- 
garded the  discovery  with  a  look  of  dis- 
trust. 

""  It 
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*'  It  belongs  to  a  little  boy,  at  presejit 
Uiider  my  protection,  the  son  of  a  friend  I 
value.    Will  this  satisfv  you,  mv  lord  ?" 

*'  I  am  insatiable  in  my  curiosity/'  said 
my  lord  ;  ''  a  sort  of  zest  has  been  given  Jo 
this  ever-potent  feeling,  by  \\\t  diflkulties 
which  attend  my  project.  Pray  where  is 
the  motlier  of  your  protegee?'' 

"  I  cannot  reply  io  yoi\,  my  lord  ;  nor 
60  I  quite  understand  the  purport  of  this 
cross  examination." 

'^  It  is  cross,  I  perceive/*'  resumed  xhe 
peer;  "  yet  I  cannot  but  avow  my  as- 
tonishment at  your  ignorance^  with  regard 
to  the  idfe  of  your  valued,  friend.'' 

*^  Your  curiositij  leads  you  very  far,  my 
lord/' said  Sidney,  with  animation.  '''There 
are  situations  of  reciprocal  friendshio  which 
might  justify  the  sort  of  perseverance  you 
have  adopted;  you  must  pardon  me  if  I 
name  our  acquaintance  as  perfectiv  dis- 
tinct from  such  an  exaction." 

''  My  dear  sir,"'  said  lord  Osterly,  turn- 
ing to  the  baronet,  '^  this  guarded  fellow  is 

more 
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more  than  a  match  forme;  hitherto  he  has 
inaintjilned  a  reputation  almost  immaculate; 
\vc  are  consequently  interested  in  his  stum- 
bles; halfa  thousand  ofmy  friends  are  upon 
the  look-out  for  this  tripping  moralist; 
and,  in  truth,  I  think  he  is  now  near  detec- 
tion." 

*'  I  feel  you  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, my  lord,"  said  sir  Ormsby,  who, 
\vith  the  true  biorotrv  of  a  father,  would  no"t 
allow  even  an  indirect  censure  to  be  cast 
Upon  his  son,  however  he  might  choose  to 
rally  him.  '^Though  the  action  of  an  up* 
right  man  need  no  defence,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  openlv  exercised,  there 
may  be  motives  for  witidiolding  some  cir- 
cumstances from  general  acquaintances. 
No,  my  lord,  though  your  raillery  makes 
me  smile,  it  does  not  by  any  means  alarm 
my  feelings  as  a  father." 

'•'  What  an  abstracted  countenance ! 
Wentworth,  you  are  plotting,  I  see  it  in 
your  eves;  be  in^'enuous  ;  am  I  the  vie- 
tim  of  your  spleen  ?" 

''  You, 
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'^  You,  my  lord  !   I  have  no  plans  which 
can  interfere  with  yon,  at  least  I  hojie  not.  ., 
You  are  already  the  victim  of  Supple;  who 
that  knew  you  would  increase  your  bond- 
age?" 

''  By  Heaven,  there  is  not  a  more  inde- 
pendent spirit  than  my  own  !  I  a  slave  to 
Supple!  your  prejudices  are  cruel;  nay, 
you  are  ungrateful ;  he  does  you  justice 
on  every  occasion/* 

''  Indeed  !"  said  Sidney;  "  what  a  mis- 
fortune I  cannot  value  the  empoisoned 
bait!" 

"  Well,  I  must  be  off,  thou  moody, 
testy,  censorious  animal  !  Oh,  pray  have 
you  seen  lady  Tadcaster  since  the  ball  ?" 

''  I  have  not." 

"  Then  'you  have  a  pleasure  to  come; 
she  is  all  eloquent  in  your  praise,  and 
would  willingly  give  her  little  Co-joslip  to  ' 
your  arms;  she  is  a  divine  girl;  I  was  in 
love  with  her  for  three  hours;  she  broke 
the  charm.  You  wont  believe  me,  Vv^ent- 
worth  ;   but  quiz  me  if  I  like  your   very 

handsome 
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handsome  girls  who  are  set  up  for  show ; 
there  is  a  sameness  in  their  manner;  even 
their  language  is  a  prearranged  lesson. 
Fanny  Beverly  is  the  woman;  she,  and  one 
other  girl  I  could  name,  outstrip  all  your 
tutored  misses.  Now  ponder,  W^ntworth, 
Adieu/*  and  bowing  to  the  baronet,  his 
lordship  retired. 

There  was  no  reason  why  Wentworth 
should  ponder;  his  lordship*s  desultory 
?,nd  somewhat  impertinent  raanner,  bore  an 
evident  tendency  to  making  the  orphan 
Amelia  conspicupus,  if  not  erring;  it  wast 
clear  she  was  consiclered  to  be  the  partnev 
of  his  journey  ;  this  report  could  only  be 
injurious  whGr<i  the  parties  were  predi^i^ 
pQj^ed  to  condemn.  Believing  the  objeer  of 
hh  anxiety  was  yet  an  Inmate  of  lady  Tad^ 
taster's^  Wentworth  was  but  imperfectly 
jicquplnted  with  those  elrcymsiqnc^^  whkh 
h'^i  helped  to  corrobonUe  the  opinion^ 
now  circulated.  While,  in  idea>  he  was  de« 
fendinp;  hi?  fovourite  from  the  venom  of 
ili'traction.  m  Orm^jby  h.td  taken   up  t|i<? 

unfovUiiiato 
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mn fortunate  shoe ;  Sidney  caught  the  eye 
of  his  father  fixed  anxiously  on  his  coun- 
tenance. 

With  a  smile  which  rectitude  alone  could 
have  produced,  he  descanted  on  the  whim- 
sical discovery. — ^'  Had  it  been  a  woman's 
shoe/'  said  Sidney,  "  the  ridiculous  efTron- 
tery  of  Osterly  would  have  been  excusable, 
I  will  make  vou  lauo-h  at  this  denouement 
ere  long,  my  dear  sir.  Lady  Beverly  too, 
she  has  been  on  the  alert  to  detect  my  irre« 
gularities.  I  know  not  v^hether  my  self- 
importance  should  grow  on  these  variousi 
proofs  of  rememhrance ;  do  they  consider 
me  so  weak-minded  as  to  require  these 
little  philippics  ?  or  are  they  salvos  to  my 
supposed  lost  character,  w^hich,  by  hinting 
that  I  am  knovorij,  may  extend  my  licence  to 
be  a  villain  ?" 

^^  Grace  is  ever  vour  kindest  friond/"* 
said  sir  Qrmsby  ;  '^  you  do  her  injustice  in 
considering  her  other ;  '^ht  h  the  tenderest 
pf  mediators," 

^*  Have  I  required  ont^  sir  ?" 

''  You 
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"  You  have,  Sidney  ;  I  acknowledge  you 
have  ;  my  feelings  were  wounded  by  the 
reports  I  heard.  You  tell  me  I  may  be  at 
peace  on  the  subject;  I  must  believe  you  ; 
you  were  always  ingenuous.  Now  I  have 
you  alone,  my  son,  I  cannot  forbear  to  in- 
form you  lord  Arlingham  is  desirous  of 
a  connexion  Vv'ith  my  family  ;  you  will 
bless  my  remaining  days^  by  receiving  this 
overture  as  it  should  be  received.  I  have 
seen  the  lovely  lady  Anna  ;  she  is  amiable 
and  unaffected,  a  stranger  to  our  plans ;  I 
sought  her  sentiments^  and  was  gratified  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  spoke  of  you; 
you  have  only  to  improve  the  favourable 
impression,  and  be  happy.'* 

*'  Kow  mistaken  !"  said  Sidney.  "  Tlie 
friendship,  and  I  might  add,  the  cojrfidence 
with  which  lady  Anna  has  honoured  me, 
must  ever  claim  mv  gratitude  as  a  friend  : 
when  I  say  this,  I  name  the  extent  of  my 
feelings  towards  her.  She  is  already  en- 
gaged to  a  worthy  and  amiable  young  man, 
one  I  highly  esteem ;  but  were  she  free  to 

choose. 
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choose,  and  distinguished  me  by  her  pre- 
ference, I  should  be  unworthy  of  her  ;  she 
is  not  the  woman  I  could  love/' 

"  You  are  trifling  away  your  happiness 
Sidney,  refining  your  ideas;  and  for  what? 
will  you  ever  m.eet  the  creature  of  your 
fancy  ?  never;  nor  can  I  understand  how 
lord  Arlinficham  should  be  a  stranoer  to  a 
decision  so  important  as  that  you  name/' 

''I  believe,  sir/'  said  Wentworth,  with  a 
smile,  ''  parents  are  not  always  the  fir^t 
confidants  of  lovers;  and  lord  Arliniiham 
is,  of  all  men,  least  endowed  with  that 
conciliation  of  manner  which  wins  confi- 
dence/* 

"  Do  you  uphold  such  conduct,  Sidney  ? 
are  not  parents,  by  nature  and  experience, 
entitled  to  direct  their  children  ?" 

''  Why,  I  think  ViOX,  in  a  point  so  deli- 
cate as  marriage.  Boys  and  girls  may  run 
riot  from  authority,  and  excite  the  regret 
of  parents.  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
choose  for  myself.  I  should  lament  mv 
choice   being    other  than    you   approved, 

VOL.  V.  c  and 
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and  duty  might  lead  me  to  await  your 
more  favourable  sentiments;  but  I  certainly 
could  not  retract  my  preference^  nor  yield 
it  but  with  life." 

"  Truly  this  is  a  most  consoling  pros- 
pect for  a  father,  sir.  You  refuse  the  wo- 
man I  select ;  how  do  I  know  whom  your 
eccentric  notions  may  lead  you  to  prefer?'* 

*'  You  have  already  named  my  ideal 
'excellence  as  the  creature  of  fancy,  sir: 
to  prove  I  am  not  a  vision ist,  I  avow 
I  have  found  her;  and  when  5/ie  justifies 
my  decided  love,  by  allowing  me  to  hope, 
I  will  instantly  ask  your  confidence,  and,  I 
trust,  gain  your  assent."  . 

"■  I  don't  know  that,  Sidney  ;  I  have 
strange  presages;  you  are  not  going  to 
raise  to  your  name  a  woman  who  has  fallen 
from  virtue  ?  If  you  have  deceived  a  too 
credulous  woman,  make  no  demur,  draw 
on  my  purse,  I  will  drain  it  to  save  her 
from  further  guilt;  but  she  must  not  take 
»m/  name." 

"  Good  Heavens,    sir!**    said  Sidney, 

^*  how 
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how  have  I  expressed  myself,  that  you 
should  thus  mistake  me  ?  what  T^ope  could 
I  have  in  such  a  woman  ?  my  principles 
have  never  yet  led  me  to  a  conduct  so  cri- 
minal; and  if  I  had  been  so  errins:,  believe 
me^  I.  v/ould  not  have  left  her  too  confid- 
ing nature  to  meet  even  the  liberality  of  a 
father/' 

"Then  lam  to  expect  your  confidence?** 
said  the  baronet,  rising.  "  Sidney,,  you  are 
too  deep  a  casuist  for  your  father ;  I  be- 
lieve you  would  not  defend  a  cause  which 
would  not  bear  detection.  I  must  rely 
on  your  assertion — you  will  not  marry 
without  my  consent?'* 

"Never,  sir;  I  could  not  live  under 
your  displeasure  ;  but  you  will  allow  me 
to  live  single,  if  I  do  not  produce  the  wo- 
man you  can  approve." 

"  These  are  hard  terms,  my  son ;  con- 
sider how  time  is  fleein«: ;  vou  will  be 
•thirty  in  a  few  months;  it  is  full  time  to 
^ttie;  I  was  a  father  at  six-and-twenty.*' 

c  2  ''  You 
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."  You  would  have  married  earlier/*  said 
Sidney,  with  an  impressive  voice. 

^'  I  would,  I  would/'  said  the  baronet; 
"  but  you  know  how  my  youthful  visions 
vanished/* 

"  I  do,  sir  ;  mine  is  no  less  powerful, 
with  this  difference,  it  will  not  yield  to 
time."  * 

"  May  there  be  no  necessity  that  it 
should  do  so,"  said  sir  Ormsby,  as  he 
moved  towards  the  door. 

'^  I  will  walk  with  you,  sir,*' said  Sidney; 
*'  I  must  see  Grace^  and  scold  her;*'  and 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  son,  the  baronet 
departed. 

It  required  some  address  to  parry  the 
gaiety  of  lady  Beverly,  who,  half  persuaded 
of  our  hero's  dereliction  from  propriety, 
was  incredulous,  and  full  of  doubts.  The 
history  of  the  shoe  had  already  reached 
Grosvenor-square^  lord  Osterly  having 
made  a  point  of  conveying  the  important 
facts,  with  many  additions.  Supple,  the  in- 
satiate 
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satiate  vehicle   of  slander,   had  been   an 
early  visitor  of  lady  Beverly's,  to  whom,  in 
the  presence  of  sir  Ormsby,  he  imparted 
the  journey  of  Wentworth,  with  the  detail 
of  his  being  accompanied  by  a  female  and 
•child ;  this,  though  correct,  was  in  point  of 
identity  uncertain,. even  with  the  detractor, 
who,  with  lord  Osterly,  had  pursued  our 
heroine,  as  they    imagined,   to  Grinstead. 
The  coincidence  of  meeting  Wentworth  on 
the  road  did  not  occur  to  them  as  of  con- 
sequence, until  arriving  at  the  inn,  they 
learned  the  sufferers  were  gone  ;  the  nam« 
of  Wentworth  was  mentioned  ;  and  upon  a 
question  of  Supple's,  which  sought  to  know 
if  a  female  was  of  the  party,   the   reply 
corroborated  their  newly-raised  suspicions; 
and  without  seeking  further^  they  posted 
back  to  London^  to  promulgate  that  scan- 
dal which  the  discomfiture  of  their  plans 
made  them  active  to  excite. 

Thus  the  ci-devant  governess,  she  whose 
inftvior  situation  in  life  made  her  too  dis^ 
Unci  to  be  named  by  great  folks,  was  now 

c  3  in 
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in  her  implied  notoriety  the  subject  or 
universal  remembrance.  The  fears  of  sir 
Ormsby  and  lady  Beverly  were  poignant 
and  severe;  they  were  far  inferior  to  the 
pangs  felt  by  Mrs.  Marnley  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  she  heard  the  rale  with  silent  as»- 
tonishment ;  well  as  she  thought  she  knew 
the  character  of  our  hero^  there  was  some- 
thing unaccountable  in  the  publicity  of 
his  conduct.  Humbled  in  herself,  as  she 
reflected  how  he  had  receded  from  her 
offered  love,  her  rage  was  proportionai)ly 
directed  towards  the  object  of  his  volun- 
tary love,  as  if  the  supposed  crime  of 
Wentworth  deserved  an  epithet  so  pure,  or 
that  it  should  not  rather  excite  the  comnU' 
seration  than  the  jealousy  of  a  woman. 
How  variously  must  this  soul-subduing  pas- 
sion efiTect  its  victims,  that  its  most  per- 
verted ebullitions  should  raise  envy  where 
it  should  create  pity  ! 

It  was  with  the  most  affectionate  caution 
lady  Beverly  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Went- 
worth, that  Amelia  had  quitted  lady  Tad- 
caster; 
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caster;  she  had  observed  in  the  manner  of 
Wentworth  an  ingenuousness  that  sur- 
prised her;  not  one  of  his  replies  bore  the 
least  reference  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact ; 
and  when  she  imparted  this  truth,  the 
effect  it  produced  gave  a  more  clear  de- 
velopment of  thri  projected  detraction 
than  it  was  possible  to  imagine. 

''  When  ?  how  ?"  said  Sidney  ;  ''  who 
told  you  so  ?" 

"  Lady  Tadcaster  herself/'  said  lady  Be- 
verly ;  *'  she  was  at  lady  Fenning's  last 
night,  full  of  indignation  at  the  high  mind 
of  Miss  Sidnev/' 

''  I  believe  she  has  a  just,  rather  than 
a  high  mind/'  said  Sidney.  ''  This  explanar 
lion  opens  my  eyes.  Osterly  had  some 
wild  project  in  view,  and  Supple  is  his 
agent.     Where  is  she  gone,  did  you  learn  r " 

Lady  Beverly  replied  in  the  negative. 

*'  I  must  go,"  said  our  hero ;  "  I  think  I 
know  where  she  is.  If  you  hear  any  item 
respecting  this  dear  unfortunate,  let  me 
know;"   and  declining  an    invitation   for 

c  4  dinner. 
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dinner,  he  hastened  home,  and  ordering 
his  horses  to  be  ready,  proceeded  to  Friday- 
street. 

Here  a  scene  of  distress  presented  itself; 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  raving  against  his  part- 
ner, who  had  gone  on  an  expedition  to 
Margate,  with  her  dear  friend  Mr.  Vulpine. 
■ — "  She  shall  never  enter  these  doors,** 
said  the  justly-incensed  husband. 

'*  Dear  papa/*  said  the  weeping  girls, 
''  my  mama  knew  you  would  not  consent 
to  her  going ;  and,  indeed,  her  health  re- 
quires change  of  air." 

"  I  wont  be  talked  too,*'  replied  the  de- 
puty ;  "  a  wife  should  be  controlled  ;  she 
is  under  authority." 

Wentworth  was  tenacious  of  intruding 
his  inquiries;  his  situation  was  awkward; 
it  was  not  for  liini  to  offer  advice;  yet  his 
feelings  were  interested  in  the  real  agita- 
tion of  the  girls. 

*^  We  must  not  judge  hastily,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  Sidney;  "we  are  not  always  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  relaxation   with   wo- 
men 
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men  of  delicate  health;  they  are  tender  by 
nature/' 

^'  And  frail  too,  add ;  no,  no,  Mr. 
Wentv/orth,  reasoning  will  do  no  good 
now;  you  are  not  a  married  man^  or  you 
would  feel  as  I  do." 

Wentworth  was  silent ;  the  appeal  was 
unanswerable  ;  and  as  the  wounded  hus- 
band withdrew  to  hide  his  tears,  our  hero 
sat  lost  in  a  reverie,  of  which  wedded  at- 
tachment  was  the  principal  idea.  Observ- 
ing the  silence  of  his  companions,  he  ven- 
tured to  inquire  after  our  heroine. 

"  Miss  Sidney  was  here  two  days  ago," 
said  Jemima  Hopkins;  ''  she  only  waited  a 
few  hours  till  my  uncle  Carberry  could  ma- 
jiage  to  attend  her.'* 

'*  What,  then  the  elder  Mr.  Carberry  left 
town  with  Miss  Sidney  }**  said  our  hero. 

**  Yes,  sir ;  my  cousin  Henry  is  poorly, 
or  he  would  have  gone  with  pleasure  ;  but 
I  declare  I  think  uncle  is  almost  in  love 
with  her,  he  spoke  of  her  in  such  a  way 
this  morning.'' 

c  5  "  They 
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"  They  have  returned  then—where  does 
Miss  Sidney  reside  ?" 

*^  On]y  my  uncle  returned,  sir:  Miss 
Sidney  went  on  to  her  friends  at  West- 
bourne,  I  think.    Nancy,  was  it  not  ?" 

''  I  believe  uncle  said  so/'  replied  Nancy. 
''  Really  I  am  glad  Miss  Sidney  is  gone  to 
her  relations  ;  she  is  a  sweet  girl,  and  not 
fit  to  buffet  with  the  world.'* 

Wentworth's  approving  smile  gave  cou- 
rage to  the  young  champion. 

*'  I  dare  say  she  will  marry  well  ;  per- 
haps the  nobleman  at  the  castle  may  fall  in 
love  with  her;  I  should  not  wonder." 

"  If  you  mean  the  owner  of  Westbourne 
Castle,"  said  Sidney,  "  you  are,  perhaps,  a 
stranger  to  the  gentleman,  who  is  advanced 
in  life ;  nay,  has  a  daughter  older  than 
Miss  Sidney." 

*'  Well,  I  had  planned  such  an  interesting 
story,"  said  the  disappointed  Nancy  ;  **  how 
provoking!  but  perhaps  she  may  meet 
with  a  young  man  of  her  own  age;  how 
glad  I  should  be,  she  is  so  deserving!" 

''  That 
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*VTbat  Miss  Sidney  is  worthy  of  your 
good  opinion^  there  can  be  no  doubt/' 
said  Wentworth;  ''I  shall  have  much  plea- 
sure in  communicating  your  zealous  wishes 
for  her  happiness/' 

"■  Are  you  going  to  Westbourne  ?"  asked 
Jemima^  eagerly. 

*'  I  shall  certainly  do  so  in  a  few  days: 
have  you  any  commands,  ladies?" 

"  No ;  indeed,  sir,  we  are  greatly  obliged 
to  you  ;  but  we  can  have  nothing  to  say 
just  now,"  said  Jemima.  "  If  papa  was  not 
so  unhappy,  I  would  tell  iiim  you  were 
going,  sir,  for  I  am  sure  he  would  send  a 
thousand  kind  messages  to  Miss  Sidney ; 
she  is  such  a  favourite  with  him." 

Having  gained  the  required  information, 
our  hero  was  anxious  to  be  <i:one  ;  vet  his 
impatience  did  not  lead  him  into  any 
oversight  or  inattention  \.o  the  sisters;  on 
the  contrary,  as  Jemima  watched  his  depar- 
ture from  the  window,  she  declared  Mr. 
Wentworth  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  hand- 
somer than  her  cousin  Henry;  though,  cer- 

€  6  tainlv. 
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tainly,  it  was  impossible  to  be  more  agree- 
able than  Henry;  "  yet,  I  declare,  Nancy,  I 
never  saw  a  man  more  gentle  and  engaging. 
1  should  pity  Miss  Sidney,  if  he  does  not 
reaU;y  love  her  ;  he  is  too  pleasing  to  be 
seen  with  indifTerence/* 

Nancy  half  smiled  at  the  eulogiuni  of 
her  sister;  and  had  not  the  entrance  of  the 
deputy  put  soft  ideas  to  flight,  would  have 
rallied  her  upon  the  subject. 

Leaving  the  deserted  husband  to  bewail 
his  truant  wife,  we  will  follow  Wentworth, 
who,  highly  gratified  by  the  information  he 
had  gained,  felt  his  spirits  elated  even  to 
cheerfulness. 

The  absence  of  Amelia  was  a  complete 
rebuff  to  her  detractors  ;  her  protector  in 
her  journey,  a  man  of  high  character,  and 
an  elderly  man  ;  she  was  now  beyond  the 
sphere  of  her  enemies. — "  What  if  her  re- 
treat was  humble,  it  was  a  home;  and  if 
she  returns  my  vows  with  tender  confidence, 
I  will  give  her  a  home  suited  to  her  mind," 
said  Sidney,   "  a   peaceful   happy   home, 

where 
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where  she  shall  reign  in  all  the  royalty 
of  love,  the  legal  partner  of  a  heart  which 
beats  for  her  alone." 

Our  Englishmari,  as  he  stepped  on  lerra 
firma,  brought  his  ideas  more  within  im- 
mediate probabilities ;  he  sought  the  li- 
brary, read  a  few  letters,  received  the 
watch  for  his  little  visitor,  and  fixing  the 
seal  of  Durweston  to  the  ribbon,  proceeded 
to  the  chamber  of  the  child. — "  You  shall 
have  this,"  said  Wentwprth,  ''  if  you  will 
call  mt  Sidney." 

''  You  are  not  my  Sidney,"  said  the 
child  ;  *'  you  are  Wentworth." 

"  Fie,  master  Charles,"  said  Nancy 
Bevans  ;  *'  why  don't  you  do  as  you  are 
bid  ?  You  see,  sir/' she  continued,  "  he  has 
been  used  to  call  a  young  lady  by  that 
name,  and  decs  not  understand  how  any- 
body else  can  have  the  same  name." 

This  was  an  opportunity  for  inquiry, 
which  Wentworth,  with  all  his  integrity, 
could  notresist.  Giving  the  wafch  to  Charles, 
he  addressed  Nancy  in  a  half  careless  way, 

— *•  Who 
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• — ''Who  IS  the  lady  he  meant  ?  is  she  Mr, 
Durvveston's  sister,  or  a  friend  ?" 

"  No  relation  at  all,  sir ;  Miss  Fitz — =— 
Miss  Sidney,  I  mean,  is  an  orphan  under 
the  care  of  my  mistress. '' 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  to  declare  the  real 
name  of  this  lady  ?  it  is  Fitzhenry;  I  know 
her  friends/' 

"  Do  you,  sir?  then  T  wish  you  would 
let  MfS.  Manderson  know  where  they  are, 
for  she  often  cries,  and  savs  she  shall  not 
live  to  see  her  dear  child  (as  she  calls  my 
young  lady)  placed  under  their  protec- 
tion."' 

*'  Did  Mrs.  Manderson  consent  to  Miss 
Fitzhenry 's  leaving  her  ?" 

'^  Why,  I  can  hardly  say  she  did,  sir;  my 
young  mistress  made  it  out  so  fair  to  her, 
promising  to  try  it  for  a  few  days  only,  and 
to  come  home  if  she  was  not  happy;  but, 
la!  as  I  said  to  my  father,  she  lost  all  her 
colour,  and  looked  quite. miserable;  yet 
she  always  spoke  cheerful  when  she  called, 
and  did  not  even  let  her  know  when  she 

left 
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left  the  widow  lady  :  but  she  will  be  hap- 
pier now;  by  all  accounts^  it  is  a  very 
pretty  cottage  my  mistress  has  got/' 

''  You  speak  of  Mrs.  Manderson  as  your 
mistress,"  said  Sidney;  ^'^  pray  where  is  this 
child's  mother?" 

'  ''  Whv>  indeed,  sir — that  is,  the  family 
never  mention  her;  some  sny  she  is  dead, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  true.  Never  was  a 
better  husband  than  my  master;  if  her  fin '•er- 
ached,  he  was  miserable.  This  poor  little 
boy  was  barely  three  years  old  when  she 
left  him,  and  went  off  with  a  French  officer. 
Oh,  sir  !  if  you  had  seen  our  house  then; 
never  was  there  such  a  comforter  as  Miss 
Amelia,  she  was  so  mindful  and  so  active; 
my  master  ivonld  have  died,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, if  it  had  not  been  for  her." 

'*  Indeed  !''  said  Sidney,  thoughtfully. 
''  Pray  where  did  this  happen  ?  I  do  not  re- 
member having  heard  the  circumstance." 

"  It  was  in  France,  sir;    Mr.  Durweston 

married  m  America;    MissDeV was 

of  a  French  family  ;  she  was  very  beautiful 

and 
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and  young ;  she  had  no  mother;  and  her 
father,  who  went  back  to  France  to  try  after 
some  of  his  property,  for  I  should  have 
told  you,  sir,  they  went  to  America  be- 
cause of  the  troubles  in  France;  the  poor 
gentleman  never  returned  to  America  ;  so» 
as  I  may  say,  my  master  did  a  generous 

thing  in  marrying  Miss  de  V ,  who  had 

not  a  farthing  fortune  :   but  it  so  happened 

by   chance,  the  count  de  V met  my 

master  at  Pentonville  ;  it  was  quite  mira.- 
culous,  sir,  for  the  count  happened  to  no- 
tice master  Charles  one  day,  who  was  in  my 
arms ;  he  asked  his  name,  and  when  I  said 
Durweston,  he  was  ready  to  faint;  but  his 
love  for  the  child  got  the  better,  and  he 
came  to  my  master;  and  soon  after  that  if 
was  planned  that  the  family  should  go  to 
Westbourne  to  live." 

'^  Mrs.  Durweston  was  the  daughter  of 
the  count?"  said  Sidney, 

"  Yes,  sir;  she  was  of  a  great  family;  I 
wish  she  had  been  as  good  as  she  looked : 
we  did  hear  she  was  come  to  England  ;  and 

then 
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then  it  was  said  she  died  in  Spain;  I  wish. 
it  may  be  so." 

"  You  will  excuse  my  curiosity,*'  said 
Wentworth;  "  Mr.  Durweston  appeared 
uneasy  in  his  mind,  and  I  knew  not  how  to 
address  him,  wishing,  as  I  did,  to  make 
a  very  particular  inquiry  ;  your  explana- 
tion prevents  the  necessity  of  my  trou- 
bling  him  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  very 
short  time,  I  shall  acquaint  him  with  this 
our  interview." 

'*  Exactly  as  you  please,  sir;  he,  nor 
even  Miss  Amelia,  could  not  be  angry  at 
Ifoiir  knowing  the  truth ;  and  she  is  very 
particular,  to  be  sure." 

*'  Ail  delicate  women  are  scrupulous  of 
submitiing  private  occurrences  to  strau* 
gem/'  replied  Sidney;  '*  I  must  endeavour 
to  persuade  your  young  lady  to  forgive  my 
presuiiiption." 

**  Will  you,  sir?"  said  Nancy,  eagerly; 
''  I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to  fear  her  an- 
swer, to  tnink  how  good  you  have  been  to 
this  poor  lutie  dear.    Somehow  it  is  odd^ 

Jjiri 
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sir;  but  1  said  to  my  father,  after  that  time 
you  were  so  good  as  to  send  bim  the 
money,  I  said  I  wished  you  were  Miss 
Amelia's — that  is,  I  mean  I  wished  you  were 
a  friend  to  the  family,  sir;'*  and  she  blushed 
at  the  ill-connected  compliment  she  had 
presumed  to  offen 

"  You  did  me  an  honour,"  said  Sidney; 
"  your  wishes  are  in  a  degree  fiillilled ;  it 
must  be  your  part  to  make  this  dear  little 
fellow  sociable,'*  taking  the  child  in  his 
arms. 

*'  I  win  show  papa  this,'*  said  the  obserr* 
ingboy;  *'' seal  like  papa's;"  and  he  held 
the  impression  towards  our  hera. 

Wentworth  saw  a  speedy  discovery  must 
ensile  ;  yet  he  did  not  change  his  purpose  ; 
it  was  desirable  he  should  restore  it  to  its 
owner,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  speak  or 
write  upon  the  subject ;  as  such,  he  left 
the  issue  to  a  negotiator,  who  would  not 
wound  by  his  eloquence,  nor  excite  dis* 
trust  by  his  calmness. 
r     Having  given  a  few  minutes  to  his  toilet, 

our 
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our  hero  repaired  to  the  drawiftg-room,  in 
the  full  expectation  of  Durweston's  arrival. 
He  waited  half  an  hour  beyond  his  usual 
dinner-hour,  in  the  hope  of  eating  his 
meal  with  a  companion.  He  came  not; 
Sidney  dined  ;  loitered  over  his  dessert, 
culling  the  ripest  fruits  for  Charles  Dur- 
weston,  who  sat  in  smiling  joy,  the  emblem 
of  content. 

The  evening  was  closing  in  ;  Sidney- 
arose,  and  taking  his  young  friend  by  the 
hand,  ascended  to  the  drawing-room.  The 
window  shades  now  obscured  too  much  of 
the  light;  as  he  stood  in  the  act  of  raising 
them,  a  female,  in  that  path  next  the  horse- 
ride  leading  from  Cumberland  Gate,  waved 
her  handkerchief  in  token  of  recognition. 
Sidney  paused  ;  it  might  be  that  sort  of 
mockery  which  the  vulgar  term  a  good 
joke;  and  it  might  be  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate beings^  who,  strangers  to  decency, 
have  not  the  power  of  discrimination. 

He  stood  watching  the  manner  of  his  in- 
cognitOjWhen  she  again  waved  her  handker* 

chief; 
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chief;  and  dartir<.?  under  the  raifs,  ran 
across  the  road.  Sidnev  leaned  over  the 
balcony,  when  he  heard  his  name  uttered 
in  a  hurried  voice. — '*  Who  is  it  calls  on 
me  ?*'  asked  Wentwovth. 

''  One  who  anxiously  seeks  your  confi- 
dence ;  give  me  a  few  minutes  ccnversa- 
tion/' 

"  Come  round  and  ask  admittance/'  said 
Wentworth. 

''  No,  I  cannot  do  that/'  replied  the  bold 
suppliant;  ''  admit  me  yourself  by  the 
back  entrance." 

Sidney  hesitated ;  he  could  not  to  a  wo- 
man make  a  harsh  reply  ;  yet  to  admit  her 
was  against  his  principles.  The  silence 
which  now  reigned  led  him  to  believe  she 
had  foregone  her  purpose:  a  few  minutes 
undeceived  him  ;  the  same  figure  now  ap- 
peared in  Park-lane;  and  as  she  crossed 
from  the  railed  side,  the  motion  of  her 
hand  implied  confidence  in  her  admission^ 
Seizing  the  key  which  secured  the  gate^ 
Sidney  (led  down  the  stairs,   the  caution 

witht 
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Vith  which  he  prosecuted  his  ^purpose 
giving  to  a  casual  mystery  all  the  secrecy 
and  trepidation  of  guilt. — ''  Merciful  Hea- 
ven !"  said  Wentworthj  as  on  openijig  the 
door  he  discovered  Mrs*  Marnley,  '*  why 
are  you  here  ?'' 

"  Despair  has  brought  me  hither,  and 
inothingbut  conviction  shal!  take  me  hence. 
Cruel,    ungenerous   Went  worth  !    do    we 
meet  thus ?"^ 

''  You  must  go,  and  immediately/*  re- 
•plied  Sidney  ;  '*  I  will  accompany  you ; 
you  win  thank  me  for  it  to-morrow.  Come, 
let  me  entreat  of  you  to  reflect  what  an  ap- 
pearance your  entrance  in  such  a  way  must 
produce.*' 

"  I  care  not/*  said  the  desperate  Clara^ 
*'  now  the  worst  is  over;**  when  on  enter- 
ing the  drawing-room,  the  sight  of  the 
child  awakened  all  the  violence  of  her  dis- 
position. "It  is  true!'*  she  exclaimed; 
r!  ^V  and  has  all  ^o?;r  morality  ended  in  this 
,bold  decision  ?  do  you  openly  protect 
,  Jiim  ?'*  and  she  pointed  at  the  unconscious 

offender. 
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lofTender,  who  mistaking  the  movement  of 
her  hand,  advanced  towards  the  indignant 
widow.  '^  My  God  1"  said  she,  softened 
by  an  appeal  so  genuine,  "  I  thought  I 
f^ould  hate  the  boy;"  and  taking  him  in 
her  arms,  she  caressed  him  with  an  agita- 
tion she  vainly  endeavoured  to  hide. 

"'  Listen,'*  said  the  little  prattler,  putting 
his  watch  to  her  ear;  *'  is  it  Charles's  bed- 
time ?" 

"  The  evetiing  is  closing  fast,'*  replied 
Sidney^  with  a  glance,  which  half  suggested 
the  propriety  of  his  visitor's  departure. 

*' Wentworth,"  said  Mrs.  Marnley,  ^^  this 
calmness  is  the  most  humiliating  of  in* 
suits — any  other  woman  than  myself  would 
have  sought  a  legal  redress  for  your  falsi- 
fied vows — you  can  tififect  surprise— I  see 
your  philosophic  policy— I  have  a  claim,  a 
?prior  claim  to  your  hand — you  pursued 
me,  when  it  was  not  less  criminal  than  un- 
grate fuL  Where  is  that  iritcgrity  which 
should  dictate  the  only  reparation  for  feel- 
ings thus  woundedj  thus  humbled  ?'*  and 

overpowered 
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overpowered  by  emotion,  she  removed  the 
child  from  her  knee,  and  for  some  moments 
struggled  against  a  strong  tendency  to 
hysterics. 

''  I  know  not  how  to  reply  to  you,"  said 
Sidnev;  '*  did  I  consider  mvself  bound  to 
you  by  the  least  liable  promise,  my  prin- 
ciples would  lead  me  to  ratifv  the  oblitra- 
tion.    Be  more  true  to  yourself,  my  dear 
madam;    if  my    presumption    has    at  any 
time  led  me  to  forget  what  was  due  to  you 
as  2i  woman  of  honour,  my  vanity  met  its 
just  degradation  in    the  rectitude  of  your 
conduct.     I  can  with  truth  aver,  and  your 
refiectwn   will    confirm    what    I    say,    that 
no  promise  ever  passed  my  lips.    Forgive 
me;  I  fear  your  anger;  but  zvhere  I  have 
elicited  a  manner  so  unworthy  the  counte-» 
nance  of  a  modest  woman,  I  could  never 
hope,  nor  yet  xvish  to  revoke  her  just  indig- 
nation;   her  confidence  in  my  principles 
must  be  weakened ;  I  must  live  to  amend 
my  errors ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  find  you  a 
lenient  and  an  approving  friend," 

"  Never 
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*'  Never,  Wentvvorth  ;  your  sophistry 
should  lead  me  to  despl.se  you,  cruel,  un- 
gratefu!  man  ;  my  unsuspecting  nature  was 
not  endowed  with  that  sober  caution  es- 
sential to  the  peace  of  woman,  when  op- 
posed to  the  arts  of  a  libertine.'* 

"  I  clb  not  deserve  the  odious  appella- 
tion/* replied  Sidney,  half  roused  to  re- 
criminate the  undue  slander.  '*'  I  crave 
your  pardon,**  he  added  ;  "  my  warmth 
seems  out  of  place ;  could  you  see  my 
heart,  did  you  understand  how  tenderly  I 
regard  your  sex,  you  would  not  give  me 
the  opportunity  of  uttering  a  word  that 
could  give  umbra^-e  to  vou.'* 

A  loiid  rap  rang  through  the  hall. 
'  "  Good  Heavens!**  continued  Went- 
worth,  in  real  agitation.  Mrs.  Marnley 
fled  towards  our  hero. — "  Be  composed/* 
said  he,  reseating  her;  ''  I  expect  a  friend, 
and  must  endeavour  to  giv6  a  probable 
reason  for  the  honour  of  this  visit/* 

"  The  honour,'*  sighed  the  mortified 
Clara;  "  rather  say  the  misery/' 

Went  worth 
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Wentworth  looked  an  assent  to  the  apos- 
trophe, as  he  arose  to  meet  Durvveston. 

'^  Was  it  idleness  or  business  detained 
you  so  late  ?"  said  Sidney,  addressing  hi« 
friend. 

»  "  Neither,"  said  Durweston  ;  '^I  found 
Henry  Carberry  much  out  of  spirits;  and 
at  his  entreaty  took  my  dinner  with  him." 

'^  I  am  sorrv  to  hear  he  is  ill/'  said  Sid- 
ney.  '^  Is  it  necessary  I  should  introduce 
Mrs.  Marnley  to  Mr.  Durweston  ?"  he 
added. 

Durweston  bowled  coldly ;  the  veil  of  the 
culprit  Clara  nearly  obscured  her  features. 
— '^  I  should  have  known  the  lady,"  said 
he,  ''  had  not  her  veil  concealed  her  pro- 
file." 

Wentworth  saw  in  the  countenance  of 
his  friend  all  the  indignation  he  felt  towards 
the  widow. — "  See,  ouf  little  patient  is 
asleep  behind  you,"  said  Sidney. 

Durweston   approached  the  sofa ;    and 

as  the  anxious  father  held  the  pulse  of  his 

beloved  boy,  Mrs.  Marnley  gazed  on  the 

VOL.  V.  s  care-worn 
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care-worn  figure  of  Durweston  with  scru- 
pulous curiosity.  J 

The  child  awoke  ;  and  as  he  recoo^nised 
his  father — ''  See,"  said  the  ardent  bo}^, 
*'  Wentworth  has  given  me  this;"  and  he 
held  the  watch  to  Durweston. 
'  **  You  will  spoil  my  boy,  Mr.  Went- 
worth ;'*  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  identi- 
cal seal,  he  paused.  "  Go,  Charles,  go  to 
Wentworth,  as  you  call  him,  and  tell  him, 
iiine  tries  friendship,  but  eterniiy  alone  can 
dissolve  ours  ;"  and  rising,  he  bowed  hastily 
to  Mrs.  Marnley,  and  quitted  the  room. 

Our  hero  kissed  the  unintelligible  mes- 
senger, and  touching  the  bell,  gave  him  in 
charge  to  a  servant. — ''  If  you  have  reco- 
vered your  fatigue,"  said  he,  addressing 
Mrs.  Marnley  (while  yet  the  servant  re- 
mained), "  I  will  attend  you;  or  shall  I  or- 
der the  carriage  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  walk/'  replied  the  wi- 
dow. 

''  Philip,*'  resumed  Sidney,  "  give  orders 
that  the  entrance  to  the  back  gate  may  be 

made 
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made  more  cleanly ;  the  door  was  so  clog- 
ged with  gravel,  I  could  scarcely  admit  this 
lady." 

Philip  withdrew  with  the  child. 
^    ''  What  an  adept  in  finesse  !*'  said  Mrs. 
Marnley,    losing   in   the  .calmness  of  our 
hero's  explanation  all  the  value  of  its  deli- 
cacy. 

''  It  is  simple  propriety,  madam;  I  am 
unfortunate  if  it  displeases  you,  and  can 
only  regret  there  was  not  an  opportunity 
to  submit  the  explanation  to  your  own  de- 
cision;*' and  leading  the  indignant  Clara, 
he  descended  to  the  hall.  "  I  shall  return 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tell  Mr.  Durwes- 
ton  so,  Philip." 

'*  Durweston  !"  repeated  Mrs.  Marnley; 
'•'  the  name  struck  me ;  is  not  he  the  friend 
or  husband  of  Miss  Sidney,  as  they  call 
her?''  , 

"  He  is  the  nephew  of  her  protectress ; 
not  hfer  husband,  I  assure  you.*' 

"  He  mentioned  young  Carberry's  ill- 
ness; I  hope  it  is  not  serious." 

D  2  ''I  believe 
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'' I  believe  not." 

"  What  an  impenetrable  being  you  are  ! 
defend  me  from  such  unnatural  stoicism. 
It  is  probable  we  have  met  for  the  last 
time,"  she  continued,  in  a  faltering  voice  ; 
^*  tell  me,  Wentvvorth,  be  ingenuous,  is  that 
child  really  DurWeston's  ?" 

'*  He  is.*' 

'*  Where  is  Miss  Sidney  ?  I  heard  she 
was  under  your  protection.*' 

''  Could  you  credit  so  vile  a  report? 
where  is  your  discernment  ?  did  you  ever 
observe  in  that  sweet  girl  a  conduct  that 
could  justify  such  a  belief?  you  are  credu- 
lous, and  by  situation  open  to  the  arts  of 
the  designing;  be  just  to  yourself,  nor 
suffer  this  vilest  of  slavery  to  steel  your 
heart  against  the  affiliating  charm  of  wo- 
manhood. Heaven  knows,  ye  are  exposed 
to  innumerable  dangers;  but  if  ye  wound 
each  other,  the  sisterly  bond  is  broken, 
a.nd  ye  are  the  most  desolate  of  beings." 

"  Go,  leave  me,"  said  Mrs.  Marnley ;  ''  I 
did  not  require  further  humbling." 

"  I  cannot 
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"  I  cannot  leave  you  here/'  replied  Sid- 
iiey,  walking  by  the  side  of  his  offended 
companion^  who  had  dropped  his  arm. 

They  reached  Gross  enor-street;  as  Sid- 
ney loosed  the  rapper,  Mrs.  Marnley  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm, — *'  Finally,"  said  she, 
'*  tell  me,  have  you  addressed  Miss  Sid- 
ney r 

**  Not  decidedly  as  t/e^" 

**  You  mean  to  do  so ;  she  will  be  your 
wife?" 

"  Certainly,  if  she  accepts  ©f  my  ad- 
dresses." 

"  Enough.  Adieu  !"  and  rushing  by 
the  servant  who  attended,  she  left  the  eman- 
cipated Wentworth  to  retread  his  way  to- 
wards Park-Hne. 

If  feminine  delicacy  had  not  ever  been 
a  potent  charm  of  character  in  the  eyes  of 
our  Englishman,  the  indecorous  temerity 
of  Mrs.  Marnley  would  have  led  to  that 
analysis  which  must  have  educed  strong 
proscriptions  to  the  sphere  o^  female  ac- 
tion.     The    assault    of   the    widow    was 

D  3  founded 
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founded  on  the  most  insecure  of  all  rever- 
sions.    The  unconnected  womzr),\'^hom  vice 
has  humbled,  rarely  finds  refuge  in  the  pro- 
mises of  her  betrayer ;  and  can  a  married 
v/oman,  who  must   always   be  considered 
her  own  seducer^  can  she   expect  a  fealty 
she  so  little  deserves  ?  There  may  be  (and, 
indeed,  they  might  be  culled  from  exalted 
life)  a  few  men  who,  strangers  to  the  charm 
of  virtue,   attach   themselves    to    women 
avowedly  unworthy  of  esteem  ;   but   are 
they  the  men  who  are  to  give  the  example 
to  their  fellows?  it   is  less  than  manly  to 
adopt    the  fashions    which    conspicuous 
boobies  invent  in  the  absence  of  intellect ; 
but  to  succumb  to  their  moral  patterns,  is 
to  give  vice  a  preeminence  truly  alarming. 
To  trace  effects  to   causes,  is  beyond  the 
province  of  the  novelist,  more  especially  a 
female  scribbler ;  yet  how  little  reflection 
is  requisite  to  place  the  effects  of  immo- 
rality in  its  most  fearful  point  of  view  !  The 
decline  of  those  nations,  once  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  to  what  is  their  degrada- 
tion 
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tiun  imputed?  I  believe  it  is  allowed  that 
the  tnorals  of  a  country  are  its  most  lasting 
security,  their  laxity  its  slow  but  certain 
destruction. 

If  men  v^ere  novel-readers,  and,  entre 
nous,  they  majj  use  their  time  in  less  objec- 
tionable pursuits,  I  should  be  tempted  to. 
s^y  more  to  English  men,  on  the  subject  of 
glaringimmoralities;  doubtful  of  even  their 
most  transient  notice,  I  desist,  convinced 
that  however  they  may  gloss  their  errors, 
they  at  times  must  tally  with  the  internal 
monitor;  for  '^No  man  hath  a  virtue  that 
he  has  not  a  glimpse  of;  nor  any  man 
an  attaint  but  he  carries  some  stain  of  it;'* 
and  from  the  mere  habit  of  association,  the 
account  will  lie  open. 

It  is  evident  our  Englishman^  though  the 
transient  victim  of  a  Circe,  reserved  to 
himself  the  happiest  of  all  possessions,  z- 
clear  conscience.  In  a  certain  rank  of 
life,  the  casualties  of  conversation  are  in  a- 
degree  tinctured  with  gallaiitry  ;  and  how- 
ever humble  the  personal  vanity  of  man,  he 

D  4  cannot 
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rannot  be  insensible  to  the  influence  he 
possesses ;  and  though  he  should  in  secret 
despise  the  *'  little  artfi"  by  which  he  is 
won,  he  is  frequently  the  creature  of  situa- 
tion, rather  than  a  premeditated  villain. 
An  escape  from  death  usually  excites  the 
gratitude  of  the  rescued  atom ;  an  escape 
from  moral  error  bears  an  equal  claim  to 
our  thankfulness;  \t  is  a  triumph  which 
may  with  reason  exalt  us  in  our  own  eyes ; 
and  were  this  the  ultimatum  of  man's 
views,  it  would  give  that  consolation  to  his 
bosom  '^  which  the  world  cannot  give;" 
"but  it  goes  farther,  it  passes  into  that  re* 
gistry  where  the  good  and  the  evil  are 
scrupulously  defined  ;  happy  are  they  who 
look  forward  to  the  opening  of  that  re- 
cord as  creatures  not  void  of  hope,  im- 
pressed only  by  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
celestial  arbiter,  while  reposing  on  the  be- 
nevolence and  justice  of  the  individual  de- 
cree. 

As  our  hero  on  his  return  joined  Dur- 
'^veston^  the  idea  of  Mrs.  Marnley's  visit,  as 

observed 
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observed  by  the  grief-taught  husband,  gave 
Sidney  a  feeling  of  embarrassment  he  could 
not  shake  off.  Durweston  saw  the  internal 
conflict,  with  a  smile  which  penetrated  the 
iincongeniar  gloom  of  his  host ;  he  re* 
marked  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Marnley. — '^  If  I 
could  divest  myself  of  some  well-founded 
prejudices,'*  said  Durweston,  '^  I  should 
call  you  a  happy  man." 

"  My  happiness  can  never  be  increased 
by  a  reference  to  Mrs.  Marnley,"  replied 
Sidney  :  ^^  do  not  mistake  me/'  he  added; 
*^  your  observation  is  founded  on  an  ap- 
pearance which  in  a  degree  justifies  your 
surmise.  Are  you  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  her 
husband?" 

"  I  have  heard  the  senior  Carberry  name 
it;  and  more,  he  says  Mrs.  Marnley  is 
\^ell  disposed  to  give  you  a  legal  claim  to 
her  property ;  can  you  be  insensible  to 
such  a  distinction  ?'* 

"Insensible!    I  abhor  X\\q  idea;   nor  is 

D  5  there 
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there  the  least  foundation  for  such  a  ru* 


mour/' 


"  I  am  glad  you  say  so,  Mr.  Wentworth. 
Our  acquaintance,  though  recent,  com- 
menced under  circumstances  which  set 
forms  at  a  distance ;  my  disposition  is  san* 
guine,  miserably  so  for  my  own  peace;  be 
not  deceived  by  external  appearances; 
prove  the  principles  of  the  woman  to  whom 
you  give  yc^r  name,  and  avoid  the  an- 
guish I  have  known  ;"  and  rising  from  his 
seat,  the  agitated  husband  walked  the 
room  for  some  minutes. 

"^  If  you  mourn  a  dereliction  so  lamen- 
tably distressing,  what  security  can  I  feel 
in  my  own  fate  ?" 

-  "  You  have  an  evident  advantage  over 
me,"  resumed  Durweston.  "  I  married  too 
early  in  life.  *If  my  boy  lives,  and  would 
wear  my  love,  I  will  prohibit  his  forming 
a  connexion  so  irrevocable,  until  he  is  of 
an  age  to  act  from  reason.  No  language 
can  do  justice  to  the  feelings  of  a  deserted 

husband ; 
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husband;  I  swear  to  you,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
madness  would  have  been  bliss  to  me  at 
one  period  of  my  life  ;  it  has  passed  away, 
and  I  now  feel  all  that  contempt  for  my 
betrayer  which  her  conduct  deserves." 

"  In  the  most  trivial  breaches  of  confi- 
dence, our  integrity  is  painfully  wounded; 
but  in  the  case  pf  a  wife's  dishonour,  surely 
the  release  from  her  deceptive  enthralment^ 
brings  a  consolation  which  restores  us  to 
ourselves/' 

"  After  a  time,  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  admit 
it  does  :    the  first  pang,  my  God  !  I  shall 
never  forgot  the  internal  conflict  it  pro-, 
duced  ;  the  rack  would  have  been  a  mer-,; 
ciful  torture,  compared  with  my  turbulent* 
feelings.     I  would  have  pursued  her,  and' 
revenged  myself  on  her  companion  ;  insa-    ' 
''     nity  succeeded  to  my  sense  of  degradation  ; 
and  here  the   gracious  tenderness  of  wo- 
man, of  virtuous,  transcendantly  lovely  wo-i 
man,  lent  her  powerful  aid  to  stem  my  un- 
conscious sorrow  ;    and  when  I  awoke  to- 
reason^    her  arguments    repressed    resentr/ 
,      ;  D  6  ment. 
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ment,  and  taught  me  to  abandon  the  truant 
to  her  fate/' 

"  It  is  a  false  principle  of  honour  to  risk  * 
a  valuable  life  in  the  defence  of  infamy/* 
said  Sidney;  "  I  believe  the  first  impulse 
may  liead  to  such  a  determination ;  I  own  I 
would  never  spill  m;y  blood  in  the  cause  of 
a  woman  whom  my  affections  could  not  re- 
tain.'* 

''  This  is  the  decision  of  reflection^  the 
mean  by  which  all  our  actions  should  be 
guided  ;  man  will  never  reach  this  happy 
perfection  of  mind,  nor  can  I  strongly  de- 
plore his  tangibility  of  character;  if  we 
are  alive  to  the  generous  feelings  of  na- 
ture, the  alloys  of  life  will  necessarily 
touch  the  heart ;  it  is  happy  for  him  when 
the  determinate  offices  of  friendship  step 
in  and  check  his  irascible  feelings  ;  but  to 
feel  keenly,  is  a  melancholy  bliss  in  which 
I  own  I  often  feel  satisfaction." 

"  It  is  a  very  erroneous  indulgence," 
said  our  hero,  softened  by  an  elucidation 
which  spoke  the  sanguine  Durweston  more 

thai) 
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than  a  theorist.  "  We  should  certainly 
endeavour  to  diminish  the  drawbacks  on 
our  happiness^  by  calming  our  too  intense 
feelings." 

"  You  never  gave  your  faith  to  a  \s'q- 
man/*  said  Durweston  ;  **  trusted  your 
very  soul  to  her  keeping,  believing  impli- 
citly in  her  love  ;  no,  no,  it  will  not  bear 
revision ;  she  has  left  me  a  blank  in  so- 
ciety. 

"  Let  us  drop  this  subject,"  said  Sidney, 
in  a  voice  half  faltering.  "  Durweston, 
from  this  moment  w^e  are  brothers  in  senti- 
ment ;  I  am  your  senior  in  years — will  you 
forgive  me  if  I  use  an  elder  brother's  autho- 
rity ?  I  must  know,  and  I  would  rather 
learn  it  from  yourself,  how  can  I  prove 
myself  worthy  of  your  confidence  ?  re- 
member I  speak  from  no  authority — it  is,  I 
had  almost  said,  the  first  purpose  of  my 
heart  to  deserve  your  friendship.'* 

Durweston  smiled  languidly. — '^  You 
remember  our  juvenile  friend  Horace — he 
says—  ' 

•*  Jove 
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'*  Jove  fix'd  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away." 

"  I  am  of  his  opinion  ;  a  subordinate 
situation  in  life  is  only  humiliating  from 
the  conviction  that  we  deserve  the  degra- 
dation ;  mine  is  counterbalanced  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  friendship  of  Henry  Car-* 
berry,  to  whose  worth  I  can  never  do  jus- 
tice by  any  praise  I  should  bestow  upon 
him.  Fate  has  recently  brought  me  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  boy's  grandfather,  from 
whom  Charles  Tt^YZ  inherit  a  respectable  in- 
dependence.    The  count   de   V ,  the 

noble  emigrant  in  question^,  is  attached  to 
me,  and  insists  upon  my  becoming  the 
guardian  of  my  boy  ;  I  have  not  yet  re- 
solved the  subject  in  my  mind.  I  was  not 
bred  to  ease;  a  soldier,  until  within  the 
last  two  years,  I  w^as  inured  to  the  hard- 
ships of  the  profession  ;  a  wound  which 
threatened  my  life,  and  from  which  I  now 
suffer  occasionally,  caused  me  to  sell  out; 
and,  indeed,  my  relative  situation,  added 
to  my  bodily  anguish^  made  the  sacrif^e 

desirable  : 
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desirable:  and  here  again  the  influence  of 
woman  half  leads  me  to  concede;  an  a^-ed 
relation,  whose  cares  shielded  mv  infancy, 
and  reared  me  to  manhood,  she  claims  my 
acquiescence;  should  I  comply,  you  will 
see  me  henceforth  in  the  character  of  a 
farmer,  an  avocation  to  which  my  early 
pursuits  would  lend  some  assistance;  I 
have  some  taste  for  agriculture,  and  am 
fond  of  bo  tan  V." 

"  I  rejoice  in  your  plan,"  said  Went^ 
worth,  "  but  should  like  to  fix  the  sphere 
of  your  action  ;  let  Adderfield  be  subject 
to  your  taste;  I  have  a  feeling  interest  in 
its  improvement,  and  could  fix  upon  a 
dwelling  exactly  suited  to  your  exertions." 

*^  You  are  an  active  negotiator,"  said 
Durweston,  laughing,  ''  I  cannot  reply  de- 
cidedly ;  a  residence  near  you  would  own 
strong  attractions;  but  there  are  sii  present 
obstacles  to  such  an  arrangement.'* 

"  Surely,"  said  Sidney,  *'  you  do  not 
bear  in  mind  the  mistake  of  my  father  ; 
believe  me,  he  is   anxious  to    cancel  his 

error. 
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error,  ami  do  justice  to  your  intentions; 
and,  indeed,  I  was  on  the  point  of  a^^king 
your  permission  to  receive  him  to  break- 
fast to-morrow  morning,  in  order  to  make 
him  easy  on  the  subject.*' 

"  I  cannot  possibly  object  to  meeting 
sir  Ormsby/*  said  Durweston  ;  *'  you  mis- 
take my  allusion,  which  refers  to  the  count ; 
I  must  leave  you  early  to-morrow,  but  any 
other  morning  you  name,  I  will  with  plea- 
sure meet  your  father.'* 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Wentworth  ;  "  this  is 
a  prornising  and  highly  desirable  circum- 
stance. I  have  my  reserves  at  present,  and 
it  is  with  violence  to  my  feelings  I  withhold 
them  from  your  friendship ;  I  will  not  be 
indebted  to  your  offices,  which  might,  per- 
haps, facilitate  my  views.  Durweston,  you 
cannot  penetrate  my  plans,  yet  I  will  vouch 
for  your  participating  in  their  happij  frui- 
tion." 

^'   There    can    be   no    doubt   of  that,*' 
gaid  Durweston:    ''I  grant  you  are   am- 
biguous;   nay,  you  have  excited  my  cu- 
riosity; 
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riosity;  it  cannot  be  as  my  imagination 
suggests.  Do  you  know— *^ —  poh  !  I  must 
wait  your  confidence.** 

"  Whnt  would  you  §r»y  ?** 

''  It  was  a  mere  vagary,  one  of  my  san* 
guine  flights,  which  experience  has  not 
taught  me  to  subdue."    -  / 

*'  You  will  meet  my  father  any  day  after 
to-morrow?'* 

"  Certainly.*' 

^'  I  will  see  him  in  the  morning  and  fix 
the  time/'  replied  our  hero,  well  pleased 
at  having  gained  a  point  so  essential  to  his 
future  and  immediate  line  of  action. 

Thus  had  the  social  heart  of  our  English- 
man elucidated,  by  the  gracious  charm  of 
hospitality,  consequencesof  the  most  sooth- 
ing import  to  his  affections;  and  yet  what 
a  simple  effort  produced  this  effect  I  had 
he  lived  for  himself,  had  he  not  considered 
himself  a  brother  to  the  unfortunate,  and  a 
protector  of  the  helpless,  friendship  might 
have  continued  to  languish,  or  advance  by 
the  slow  medium  of  forms,  and  his  infant 

hostage 
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hostage  been  a  stranger  lo  his  benevolent 
dis])6sition.  That  lurking  principle  which 
the  reader  will  detect^  as  the  more  ostensi- 
ble motive  of  his  conduct^  will  stand  the 
test  of  inquiry ;  it  was  founded  on  purity, 
and  by  softening  the  lively  temperament 
of  his  character,  prepared  his  mind  for  the 
performance  of  every  virtue  ,•  thescite  was 
fiiir,  and  the  works  did  not  dishonour  the 
master. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,    II. 

**  When  fortuHi,  various  goddess,  lowers, 
Collect  your  strength,  exert  your  powers  j 
But  when  she  breathes  a  kinder  gale. 
Be  wise,  and  furl  your  swelling  sail." 

Wentworth  believed  the  kindlier  gale  re* 
freshed  his  path  at  this  period  of  our  his- 
tory, and  in  this  happy  conviction  resolved 
upon  seizing  the  blissful  promises  of  hope. 
The  grateful  allusions  of  Durweston,  as  re- 
ferring to  woman's  tenderness  and  friend- 
ship, were,  by  our  sanguine  hero,  placed  to 
ihe  account  of  Amelia. — *'  In  all  our  eulo-. 
giums  on  the  aged,'*  said  our  trusting  en- 
thusiast, ''  there  is  a  chastened  calmness  of 
expression.  No  man  would  call  an  old 
woman    transcendently    lovely/'    thought 

our 
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our  Englishman,  forgetting,  in  his  lover's 
speculation,  the  many  living  instances  which 
would  refute  his  avov;£il.  "  I  must  once^ 
more  risk  my  father's  temporarij  displea- 
sure," thought  he ;  *'  I  will  go  to  West- 
bourne  and  see  Amelia,  uninfluenced  by 
the  zeal  of  Durweston,  of  whose  assent  I 
can  have  no  doubt.** 

This  project  was  scarcely  formed,  when 
the  subjoined  letter  was  presented  to  Sid- 
ney, when  a  new  and  yet  more  promising 
scheme  instantly  suggested  itself;  it  ran 
thus  I — 


Tq  Sidney  Wentworth,  Esq, 


"  SIR, 


"  I  DID  not  learn  until  yesterday, 
that  the  Mr.  Wentworth  I  had  the  pleasure 
vof  meeting  at  lady  Tadcaster's  was  the  son 
of  sir  Ormsby  Wentworth,  a  circumstance 
I  sincerely  regret,  from  a  motive  which  I 
fear  it  would  be  difficult  to  divest  of  self- 
interest.  It  appears  to  me  highly  pro- 
bable 
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bable  you  have  the  power  of  relieving  my 
anxiety,  with  respect  to  a  female  connexion 
of  mine,  of  the  name  of  Fitzhenry.  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Adderfield  the  day  of  my 
arrival  in  London  ;  not  receivinor  anv  an- 
swer,  and  being  equally  unfortunate  in  a 
similar  inquiry  addressed  to  a  Mrs.  Man- 
derson,  who,  when  I  last  heard  of  her,  was 
in  Ireland,  my  uneasiness  is  greatly  in- 
creased. Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
explain  this  to  sir  Ormsby,  who  I  con- 
clude is  at  Adderfield  ;  at  the  same  time  re- 
minding him  that  I  am  theGeorge Fitzhenry  ^ 
whom  he  may  remember  having  enter- 
tained at  Wentworth  Hall  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  It  was  truly  unfortunate  I  did 
not  attain  a  more  distinct  introduction  to 
you  ;  it  would  have  saved  me  some  days  of 
anxiety,  and  relieved  you  from  the  impor- 
tunity of  a  stranger,  who  is,  nevertheless, 
with  much  esteem,  your  obedient  servant, 

''  George  Fitzhenry, 

1'  Plough  Ion,  Cheltenham,  July  17." 
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''■  How  extraordinary/*  said  Wentwortb. 
*"'  Good  Heavens  !  could  the  dear  orirl  have 
imagined   she   was   conversing    with    her 
only  natural  protector  that  evening  ?  She 
called  him  colonel  Renny  ;  it  is  accounted 
for;    the   inarticulate    language    of   vertj 
fashionable  people  exposes  us  to  such  mis-s 
takes.     Now  then  my  plans  are  changed;  F 
will  join  the  colonel,  and  have  the  inex- 
pressible delight  of  leading  him  to  the  pre- 
sence of  my  Amelia."     He  could  not  re- 
concile   himself  to   the  idea  of  exposing 
Philip  to  fatigue,  so  soon  after  his  accident; 
beside,   his  presence  was  essential  to  the 
comforts  of  his  visitors.     Addressing  a  few 
lines  to  sir  Ormsby,  he  claimed  his  indul- 
gence   for  a  few  days  ;    then  writing  an 
apology    to    Durweston,    which   half    ex- 
plained his  absence  as  concerned  with  his 
interest,  he  entreated  his  continuance  in 
Park-street   until   he   should  return,   pfro- 
raising   from   that  period  to  have  no  re- 
serves with  a  friend  he  so  truly  valued. 

This  done,  our  Englishman  ordered   a 

chaise 
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chaise  to  be  procured,  and  with  a  buoyant 
heart  quitted  London.  Scarcely  stopping 
for  refreshment^  Sidney  pursued  his  jour- 
ney, and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  ensuing 
morning  reached  Cheltenham.  Taking  up 
his  residence  at  the  inn  from  which  Fitz- 
henry's  letter  was  dated,  he  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  morning  with  much  impatience. 
At  len$:th  the  servants  of  the  residents 
were  seen  passing  and  repassing.  Went- 
worth  ordered  colonel  Fitzhenry's  man  to 
be  sent  to  him;  the  servant  appeared. — 
*^  Tell  your  master  Mr.  Wentworth  begs 
leave  to  wait  upon  him,*' said  Sidney. 

"  I  will  let  the  colonel  know  directly  he 
rings  his  bell,'*  said  the  man  ;  ''  but  he  is 
not  well,  sir,  and  sleeps  so  little,  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  my  not  disturbing  him.** 

"  Certainly,'*  replied  Wentworth,  "  you 
are  perfectly  right;  I  will  take  a  walk  in 
the  meanwhile;'*  and  sallying  forth,  our 
hero  proceeded  to  the  well-walk. 

Here,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  he  met 
many  of  his  acquaintance;  amongst  othei-s, 

lord 
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lord  Weybridge. — ''  Ah,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  his  lordship,  "  how  excessively  glad  I 
am  to  see  you!  tell  me,  how  goes  the 
town?'* 

"  I  know  of  no  change  that  can  have  oc- 
curred since  your  departure,  my  lord,  ex- 
cepting the  arrival  of  a  new  day." 

^'  And  what  more  likely  to  excite  cu- 
riosity, Wentworth  ?  are  they  not  the  de- 
finite sphere  of  human  action  ?  the  sun 
rises  on  unprojected  schemes ;  it  sets  in 
judgment  on  the  past  hours." 

*'  To  what  am  I  to  impute  this  sober  al- 
teration ?'*  asked  Sidney  ;  *'  is  it  real,  or  are 
yon  imposing  upon  me  ?*' 

*'  Serious,  Wentworth  ;  honajide  serious. 
I  have  resolved  on  matrimony ;  nay,  no 
laughing  ;  I  was  half  in  love  before  I  knew 
the  connexion  would  be  respectable;  and 
now,  in  the  absence  of  my  fair,  I  am  paying 
my  devoirs  to  a  nabob;  no  bad  specula- 
tion, as  half  a  hundred  of  the  pretty  women 
in  this  walk  would  tell  me." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  Sidney,  and  he 

looked 
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» 

fooked  as  i^ vexation  was  added  to  surprise  ; 
''  may  I  ask  the  name  of  vour  7nale  attrac- 
tion  }"  ■ 

<f  No — yes — who  cares?  you  must  dis- 
cover  it    if  you    remain    here.       Colonel 
Fitzhenry  is  (he  man  ;  now  are  you  satis- 
.fied?" 

''  Not  quite/*  said  our  hero;  ''  I  should 
like  the  lady's  name^  if  not  too  great  a  fa- 
vour/' 

*'  That  is  going  beyond  the  mark;  yet 
why  should  I  withhold  it  ?  Well  then,  iha 
ci-devant  governess  of  the  ladies  Dal  ton  is 
the  niece,  or,  I  will  say,  the  'protegee  of 
the  colonel;  sheis  to  take  his  name.  Entre 
nous,  these  compound  names  are  always 
suspicious  distinctions.  Your  Fitzes,  since 
the  reign  of  the  gallant  Charles,  announce 
their  relative  situation,  without  the  help  of 
the  peerage.'* 

"^  This  is  a  slander  which  does  not  apply 
to  the  lady  in  question,"  said  Sidney : 
*'  but  you  astonish  me  by  your  information 

VOL.  V.  E  on 
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on  this  subject ;  did  the  colonel  impart 
these  particulars?" 

"  The  colonel  !  thoii  novice,  in  that 
case  my  attack  must  have  assumed  ano- 
ther form ;  no,  that  necessary  devil,  Sup- 
ple, who  is  really  a  useful  creature,  he 
s>ave  me  the  sketch  on  which  I  have  im- 
proved,  that  is,  I  visit  Fitzhenry  as  though 
he  were  my  primary  object;  he  is  not 
always  amenable,  but"  I  hear  he  is  im- 
mensely rich ;  so  I  do  not  boggle  at  trifles; 
he  seems  to  have  extensive  plans  in  agita- 
tion, in  all  of  which  he  evidently  includes 
the  heiress-elect;  I  am  rather  surprised  she 
is  not  with  him  ;  can  you  account  for  it. 
Went  worth  ?** 

-  -'  Kot  exactly,"  said  Sidney,  well  pleased 
to  lind  his  lordship's  views  were  founded 
on  so  fallacious  a  system  ;  nor  was  the 
least  pleasurable  sensation,  that  which  gave 
cur  Jwro  the  inexpressible  delight  of  ap« 
peasing  the  anxiety  of  Fitzhenry, 

Shaking  of!'  his  loquacious  companion., 

Wentworth 
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Wentworth  returned  to  the  hotel.  As  he 
entered,  the  lobby,  the  coloners  servant 
met  him. — "  My  master  requests  the  ho- 
nour of  your  company  to  breakfast/'  said 
the  man ;  "  he  is  very  impatient  to  see 
you,  sir.*' 

Wentworth  followed  to  the  apal-tment 
of  the  colonel. 

^'  My  dear  sir/'  said  the  languid  soldier, 
*'  this  is  an  unlooked-for  pleasure,  Mr, 
Vv'entworth ;  dare  I  impute  this  journey 
to  my  account  V 

"  Decidedly^  sir/*  replied  SidneV:,  press- 
ing the  hand  of  Fitzhenry  ;  '-'  letters  in 
some  cases  are  grateful  mediunis  of  com- 
munication ;  the  present  offered  so  strong 
R-a  appeal  to  my  feelings  as  a  son,  I  could 
not  resist  the  opportunity  of  answer! ag 
your  inquiry  in  person.'' 

^'  I  can  have  no  doubt  in  the  motive/' 
replied  Fitxhenry,  '^  and  am  most  sensible 
of  its  kindness.  J)q  you  bring  me  any 
bopeSj  or  have  I  come  hom.e  to  end  my 
days,  in  unavailing  regrets  ?** 

V.  2  ''  The 
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*'  The  happiest  denouement  awaits  your 
hearing/'  said  Sidney.  '^  You  hm^e  seen 
the  fair  object  of  yonr  search,  and  I  could 
vouch  for  the  impression  she  made  on 
you." 

''  Where?  tell  me  where?'*  said  the 
colonel,  with  lively  emotion. 

"  At  lady  Tadcaster's,  my  dear  sir;  the 
lovely  intelligent  girl  with  whom  you 
chieily  conversed,  she  is  the  dear  fugitive 
you  seek;"  and  blushing  at  the  warmth  of 
his  colouring,  our  Englishman  paused. 

''  My  God  !"  said  the  colonel,  '•'  she 
said   her  name  was  Sidney  ;  how  is  this  ? 

certainly    mv    heart   turned   towards    her ; 

J'        ^ 

her  features  struck  me  as  resembling  a  kins- 
man of  mine,  whose  name  was  Sidney  ;  can 
you  account  for  her  assuming  the  name, 
Mr.  Went  worth  .?*' 

*'  I  cannot  say  exactly,  sir;  I  should 
imagine  it  was  adopted  to  screen  her  real 
name  from  publicity.** 

''  Poor  Fltzhen ry  !'*  sighed  the  colonel  ; 
"'  could   you  have  believed   your  orphan 

would 
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would  seek  her  bread,  while  Ji>ad  power  to 
shield  her  from  adversity  ?  there  must 
have  been  some  error,  some  duplicity 
used,  or  it  could  not  have  happened  " 

''  Let  us  turn  from  the  past,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  Sidney  ;  ''  the  consolation  you 
must  derive  in  the  protection  of  such  a 
woman,  will  compen:5ate  for  all  you  have 
suffered/' 

"  You  think  her  amiable,  Mr.  Went- 
worth  ;  I  am  gratified  by  your  favourable 
opinion  of  my  poor  child  ;  tell  me  what 
YOU  know  of  her?'* 

''  I  am  not  equal  to  the  task  you  have 
imposed  upon  me,"  resumed  our  hero;  ''no 
language  could  do  justice  to  my  idea  of  her 
feminine  correctness:  she  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  contumely  of  the  rich,  the 
gallantry  of  the  bold;  and  while  she  sup- 
ported her  own  dignity,  never  descended 
to  the  intemoerance  of  recrimination  ;  or 
suffered  the  insolence  of  flattery  to  affect 
her  chastely  delicate  mind." 

"   This    is   a   handsome   eulogium,   ^fr. 

V,  3  Went  worth. 
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Went  worth.  You  have  observed  my  girl, 
dear  helpless  orphan;  forgive  me,  my 
young  friend,  I  know  not  what  has  oc- 
curred since  I  left  England,  which  should 
have  exposed  this  tender  creature  to  de- 
pendence; I  had  ever  the  fullest  reliance 
on  sir  Ormsby  Wentworth ;  I  knew  hrs 
disappointment  with  regard  toMissTracey  ; 
that  impression  must  have  w^orn  off;  in- 
deed I  saw  him  in  Yorkshire,  after  Fitz- 
henry's  departure  with  his  wife.  A  letter 
I  received  two  years  since  from  Edward 
'Durweston,  explained  some  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties occasioned  by  losses.  1  remedied 
those  troubles  immediately,  but  never  re- 
ceived an  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt ; 
since  that  I  have  v/ritten  by  every  ship, 
avoiding  the  mention  of  my  disbursement, 
lest  I  should  pain  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Man- 
der^on,  the  m.ost  excellent  of  v/omen.  I 
sent  an  express  order  to  Amelia  to  take  up 
tnoney  at  my  agent's;  of  ihis  she  has  not 
availed  herself,  as  I  learn  since  my  arrival. 
1(  instantly  occurred  to  me  she  was  under 

the 
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the  protection  of  your  father,  and  I  wrote 
to  him  under  that  idea.  The  silence  ob- 
served by  sir  Ormsby  awakened  the  most 
poignant  feelin^^s  ;  I  thought  she  was  dead, 
and  your  father  feared  to  inrjpart  the  fact  ; 
when  in  a  conversation  with  lord  Wey- 
bridge,  a  giddy  young  man  now  here,  I 
learned  you  were  the  son  of  sir  Ormsby, 
and  instantly  resolved  on  addressing  you." 
"  Colonel  Fitzhenry/'  said  our  hero, 
while  a  blush  of  filial  regret  stole  over  his 
features,  ''  I  must  ask  your  sympathy  in 
my  present  feelings  ;  the  dispositions  of 
my  much-loved  father  were  never  curbed 
by  the  judicious  authority  of  his  parents;  I 
believe  him  to  be  scarcelv  conscious  of  the 
error  which  partially  clouds  his  otherwise 
amiable  character;  he  is  vindictive;  the 
word  is  too  harsh,  I  blush  to  avow  it ;  will 
you  give  credence  to  my  assertion,  that  he 
is  generous,  humane,  and  tenderly  alive  to 
the  suffering's  of  the  intellectual  ?  can  vou 
believe  it,  while  vou  learn  from  me  he  re- 

E  4  fused 
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fused    and    discredited    Mr.    Durweston'^ 
statement  of  Miss  Sidney's  situation  ?" 

"  I  must  believe  vou/' said  the  colonel. 
"  though  I  grlvcve  to  do  so.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  sort  of  resentment  ptirsued  ])y 
sir  Ormsby.  We  will  drop  this  part  of  tive 
subject/'  he  added^  as  the  evident  uneasi- 
ness of  Sidney  caught  h^s  observation.  '^  It 
is  clear  to  me,  Mr.  \Ventv/ortn,  what  the  fa- 
ther denied,  the  son  has  with  manly  libera- 
lity allowed.  I  must  return  to  London^ 
and  claim  my  adopted  daughter  ;  to  say 
the  truth,  }  rejoice  in  the  idea  of  claiming 
her  from  the  hands  of  her  ungentle  pro- 
tectress, whose  manner  did  not  escape  my 
notice,  when  I  was  a  stranger  to  that  suf- 
frage my  Amelia  might  justly  expect  at  my 
hands/' 

Wentworth  explained  our  heroine's  de- 
parture from  Grosvenor-place;  and  as 
Fitzhenry's  impatient  questions  pressed  on 
the  interested  narrator,  Sidney  s^rew  elo- 
c]uent ;  he  felt  the  present  a  happy  mo- 
ment 
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inent  for  explanation;  and  going  back  to 
Durweston's  visit  to  Adderfieldj  gave  a  suc- 
cinct detail  of  the  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of  their  acquaintance. 

The  colonel  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
constant  friendship  of  Dnrweston. — ''  I 
knew  him  as  a  bo^/'said  he  ;  '^  a  generous 
high-spirited  youth.  My  life  has  been  one 
of  active  service,  till  the  effect  of  the  cli- 
mate proscribed  my  exertions:  it  would 
not  be  edifying  to  you,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
were  I  to  avow  mvself  as  the  slave  of  a  tv- 
rannical  woman,  until  very  latelv ;  the 
connexion  did  me  no  honour,  while  its 
disgraceful  vassallage  made  me  a  compara- 
tive stranger  to  those  who  should  earlier 
have  owned  the  solace  of  my  protection. 
It  argues  little  in  a  man's  favour,  that  his 
intentions  are  just,  if  his  actions  do  rot 
establish  the  boast;  thus,  though  I  have 
been  active  to  do  service  to  my  orphan 
charge,  since  I  kfiexv  she  required  mv  aid, 
my  better  feelings  must  have  slumbered,  or 

E  5  memory 
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memory  should  have  told  me  Fitzhenry's 
orphan  was  by  nature  and  situation  my  in- 
disputable heir/' 

''  I  am  mistaken/'  said  Sidney,  *'  if  Miss 
Fitzhenry,  as  I  must  now  call  her,  ever 
gives  you  reason  to  feel  your  recrimination 
just;  she  has  borne  adversity  with  that 
firmness  which  evinces  she  was  not  the  ar- 
dent slave  of  expectation  ;  as  such,  the 
happiness  vou  have  to  bestow  will  meet 
her  grateful  di^iposition/as  a  good  she  will 
value  discriminately,  and  of  course,  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  donor/' 

"  I  am  not  less  indebted  to  your  friendly 
information,  than  gratified  by  your  amiable 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  my  poor  girl,  Mr. 
Wentworth  ;  she  must  know  the  extent  of 
your  generosity,  and  I  will  not  doubt  her 
acknowledgments  being  appropriate;  wo- 
-nien  are  not  niggards  in  gratitude/' 

'*"  She  must  do  more  for  me,"  said  Sid- 
ney, with  honest  warmth  ;  "  she  must  give 
"me  herself,  if  she  ansv;er  mv  affection  as 
S  -  it 
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it  deserves.  I  love  her,  colonel  Fitzheiiry; 
and  if  sJie  is  not  my  wife,  none  other  shall 
bear  my  name/' 

"  Excellent  young  man  1  noble^,  disin- 
terested Went  worth  !  she  cannot  be  insen- 
sible to  a  passion  so  pure;  she  must  love 
you  ;  she  shall  love  you,  by  Heavens  !  I 
should  despise  her  if  she  did  not  adore 
you/' 

"  I  value  your  approbation,  my  dear 
sir;  your  approval  is  essential  to  my  hap- 
piness. But  Miss  Filzhenry  must  not  be  in- 
fluenced in  this  material  point.  Will  you 
submit  to  a  proposition  I  have  suggested? 
Let  me  escort  you  to  your  fair  kinswoman ; 
and  previous  to  your  avowal  of  your  name, 
learn  my  fate  from  the  lips  of  my  arbi- 
tress ;  I  am  sanguine  with  regard  to  her 
candour;  a  triumph  of  this  nature  is  so 
contjenial  with  mv  ideas  of  real  affection, 
I  cannot  resist  asking  your  concurrence  to 
my  plan." 

*'  Could  1  object  to  so  generous  an 
offer,  I  must  be  a  wilful  sceptic  in  happi- 

E  6  nes^ 
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ness.  I  liked  you  on  our  first  meeting,  I 
will  not  sfjy  why ;  and  though  you  pos- 
sessed no  other  worth  than  that  liberality 
which  attached  you  to  my  dependant  or- 
phan^ I  would  give  her  to  you  as  the  only 
man  who  deserved  her;  you  love  her 
from  a  principleof  refinement;  herpersonal 
graces,  though  above  mediocrity,  are  equal- 
led by  thousands;  she  is  poor  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  yet  you  single  her  out  as 
the  object  of  your  love  ;  then,  beyond  a 
doubt,  she  possesses  qualities  Vv^hich  sur- 
pass beauty,  and  which,  I  (rust,  will  make 
your  happiness  as  perfect  as  you  deserve. 
Say  nothing  of  your  triumph,  my  excellent 
young  friend;  the  iiripor Honed  woimUy'who 
(rains  the  afiections  of  a  man  like  vourself, 
she  has  cause  of  triumph;  she  may  look 
down  on  thousands  of  her  'bartered  sex,  and 
in  the  modest  pride  of  love,  own  the  full- 
ness of  her  bliss." 

'*  If  I  have  found  favour  in  the  good 
opinion  of  your  Amelia,"  said  Wentworth, 
**  we  stand  on  equal  terms,  heart  for  heart; 

my 
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my  dear  sir,  this  is  the  compact  for  which  I 
have  sighed ;  there  can  be  no  superiority 
in  such  an  union/' 

"  The  world  would  tell  another  story  ; 
you  are  a  lover,  yet  I  honour  your  creed, 
and  with  a  bachelor's  regrets,  look  back 
on  my  own  useless  life:  to  prove  I  am  not  a 
methodical,  tardy  member  of  the  squad,  I 
would  propose  our  instant  departure;  I 
am  impatient  to  embrace  my  child.'* 

To  this  Wentvvorth  readily  assented.  The 
journey,  from  its  cross  direction,  must  oc- 
cupy two,  if  not  three  days  ;  convinced 
that  sir  Ormsby  would  feel  this  second  de- 
camnment  keenly,  Sidnev  addressed  him  in 
a  few  lines,  in  which  he  avowed  his  having 
met  colonel  Fitzhenry,  requesting  his  fa- 
ther's silence  on  the  subject  until  he  ex- 
plained furt'ier.  To  Durweston  he  wrote 
with  all  Xi'.Q:  hilarity  of  friendship,  pro- 
hibiting his  removal  from  Park-street,  and 
naming  his  return  as  probable  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days;  to  his  little  hostage 
the   fondest  remembrances  were  offered; 

of 
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of  Fitzhenry  he  made  no  mention,  lest 
Durweston  should  outstrip  his  Iover*is  pro- 
ject. This  done,  the  travellers  left  Chel- 
tenham. The  shattered  constitution  of 
the  colonel  admitted  not  of  that  haste 
\Vhich  ihe  feelin«^s  of  our  Englishman 
prompted,  yet  he  bore  the  delay  with  tem- 
per, seeking  consolation  for  his  protracted 
hopes  in  the  family  history  of  Fitzhenry. 
Though  noble  blood  was  not  an  honour 
our  hero  sought  in  a  wife,  he  was  not  sorry 
to  learn  the  orphan  was  well  allied;  it 
is  true,  she  had  not  derived  even  protection 
from  her  kindred  ;  no  woman  could  have 
been  more  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the 
world  ;  ''  perhaps  she  never  sought  them/' 
thought  Sidney ;  ''  what  then  ?  her  prin- 
ciples have  been  tried  ;  she  has  been  true 
to  herself.  How  many  of  the  children  ojf 
affluence  depart  from  the  path  of  honour  I 
many  in  youth  give  promises  of  excellence^ 
and  in  maturer  age,  when  marriage  sanc- 
tions a  degree  of  liberty,  abuse  the  partner 
of  their  love.  Tush!"  sighed  Sidney; 
^  *'  love ! 
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*^  love. J    what   a  perversion  of  the  word! 
they  know  it  not." 

''  The  ladies  Dal  ton  are  very  lovely/' 
said  the  colonel ;  ''  on  what  a  fearful  pin- 
nacle they  stand  !" 

"  They  are  beautiful/'  said  Wentworth. 
"Lady  Maria  wi!]^  1  am  persuaded,  rise  su- 
perior to  the  plans  of  her  aunt:  lady 
Charlotte  must  be  a  victim  ;  she  is  vain 
and  illjterate,  a  creature  to  be  purchased 
by  any  titled  blockhead." 

*'  I  fear  sO;,  indeed  :  general  Dalton  is 
the  best  of  men,  I  value  him  as  a  brother : 
he  has  been  a  most  unfortunate  man  ;  in 
early  life  he  became  attached  to  his  cousin, 
lady  Mary  Dalton ;  the  passion  was  reci- 
procal. Dalton  was  the  son  of  a  younger 
brother  of  the  family,  portionless,  if  a  man 
could  be  called  so,  who  possessed  every 
virtue  that  can  adorn  a  man  :  his  attach- 
ment was  discovered;  to  check  its  ad- 
vancement, he  was,  by  the  earl  his  uncle, 
sent  to  India,  where,  as  a  soldier,  he  became 
eminently   conspicuous.     In   the   interim, 

lady 
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lady  Mary  was  given,  or  rather  forced  into 
a  marriage  with  a  Scotch  nobleman.  Dal- 
ton  heard  the  intelligence  with  firmness, 
yet  in  secret  he  was  the  victim  of  despair: 
from  those  who  knew  her  ladyship^  I  learn 
she  was  the  most  wretched,  yet  discreet 
of  women.  After  four  years  of  misery, 
she  was  left  a  widow  ;  at  a  consistent  period 
she  offered  my  friend  her  hand  ;  she  left 
him  free  to  choose,  but  concealed  not  he 
had  ever  been  the  master  of  her  heart. 
Dalton  hastened  home,  on  a  furlough  of 
two  years ;  they  were  married ;  and  I 
have  heard  him  call  this  term  his  all  of 
life.  When  compelled  to  resume  his  situa- 
tion as  a  soldier,  lady  Mary  was  near  her 
second  confinement;  she  would  have  ac- 
companied him  but  for  the  entreaties  of 
the  earl,  who,  never  friendly  to  the  match^ 
and  then  far  advanced  in  life,  would  not 
assent  to  it.  They  parted.  Dalton  had 
not  resumed  his  post  above  two  months, 
when  the  news  of  her  death  in  child-birth 
reached  India :  though  as  brave  a  soldier 

as 
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as  ever  grasped  a  gun^  his  sensibility  was  of 
the  keenest  nature;  for  some  weeks  he  was 
iost  to  the  voice  of  friendship  ;  I  believe  I 
may  with  truth  aver,  much  of  the  tranquil- 
lity he  has  since  attained  might  be  attri- 
buted to  his  friendship  for  myself.  En^- 
land  was  the  tomb  of  his  hopes;  renewing 
his  term  in  the  service,  he  has  never  had 
courage  to  return  ;  his  daughters  w^ere  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  his  sister.  I  hope  he 
Ts  now  on  his  voyage  home  ;  he  pledged 
himself  to  follow  me;  indeed,  his  preca- 
rious health,  and  the  prospects  of  his  chil- 
dren, demand  his  presence  :  great  will  be 
his  disappointment  in  his  daughters,  at 
least  the  elder  will  have  small  claim  to  his 
aft'ections,  unless  she  is  improvable;  lady 
Tadcaster  seems  little  qualified  for  a  charge 
so  sacred.'* 

"  Wholly  unfit  for  it,"  said  Sidney  ;  "  a 
weak  woman,  not  devoid  of  cunning,  or,  I 
suppose,  1  should  call  it  management,  de- 
voted   to  dissipation ;    and    if  not    much 

belied. 
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belied,  a  <^amester.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  dreadful  than  the  situation  of  those 
poor  girls?'* 

"  Melancholy,  indeed,  Mr.  Wentworth  ; 
they  appear  to  me  trained  for  exhibition, 
quite  artificial  characters." 

*'  They  are  not  sinnrnlar  in  this,  my  dear 
sir;  it  is  the  present  system  of  education; 
they  dance  as  Jigtiranies,  with  attitudes 
which  dishonour  them,  as  women  who  call 
theiriEclves  correct ;  even  married  women 
of  xYtC  highest  rank,  nioihers,  exhibit  in 
quadrille  dances,  habited  in  a  particular 
costume  ;  nay,  they  will  change  their  dresses 
in  the  course  of  an  evenin;^',  and  with  the 
humility  of  7t/rff/ entertainers,  drop  their 
curtseys  to  the  spectalor,  before  and  nfler 

their  performance,  as  if  an   English , 

to  whom  the  morals  of  his  people  are  a  na- 
tional good,  as  if  he  could  be  gratified  by 
the  fantastic  degradation  of  his  highest 
class  of  subjects.** 

*'  We  shall  have  female  Troubadours  ere 
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long,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Oh,  how  much 
of  their  native  simplicity  have  my  country- 
vs'omen  yielded  to  servile  imitation  !" 

*'  Not  yet^  my  dear  sir/'  said  Sidney ; 
•^  at  prescnl  we  do  not  aspire  at  inidleciucd 
exertions;  a  spontaneous  poet  (if  we  ex- 
cept those  quaint  attempts  at  wit  so  often 
displayed  in  our  diurnal  prints)  would  be  a 
miracle  in  these  times,  A  Troubadour 
of  genius  might  excite  a  better  taste,  per- 
haps ;  or,  if  he  were  happy  at  satire,  shaiiiS 
them  into  better  things.  But  now  we  are 
content  with  quadruped /m//i7/io?i'5;  not  sa- 
tisfied with  their  occupying  the  stage, 
a  man  is  hired,  whose  exiraor dinar ij  talents 
are  exercised  in  yelling,  howiin'i:,  braving, 
&:c.  &c.  for  the  amusement  of  our  grown 
up  gentry/' 

*'  What  fancies  !  how  egregiously  ridi- 
culous !  My  God  !  Mr.  Wentworth,  how  is 
it  that  so  many  persons  succumb  to  follies 
so  glaring  ?  does  Fashion  swear  her  vo- 
taries into  ofiice  ?  is  there  no  method  of 
avoiding  its  sphere  ?" 

*^  The 
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'^  The  security  must  be  in  our  firmness; 
nor  is  it  an  easv  matter  in   some  cases  to 
avoid  the   enchanted  spell  ;    I   call  it  en- 
chanted, because  woman  graces  the  circle. 
In    dissenting   from   general  dissipation,  a 
man  loses  their  favour  ;  he  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  bear  their  raillery,  and  main- 
tain his  opinions  by  a  species- of  chastened 
reproof     I  entered  into  society,  determin- 
ed never  to  smile  applause,  \v!icre  it  would 
15e  honest  to  express  displeasure  :    where 
the  parties  are  uninteresting,  silence  saves 
altercation  ;  but  when  a  woman,  of  whom 
better  might  be  expected,  when  she  claitriS 
my  p//?/  in    a   point    of  ejected  distress  ; 
when  she  requires  me  to  support  her  in  her 
siilv  taste  for  extravai^ance,  or  be<>s  me  io 
consider  her  an  invalid,  while  rouge  stains 
her  cheek  ;    to  such   women   I   invariably 
speak  truths;  and  though  their  temporary- 
anger   may  cause  me  to  sm.ile,  I  am   nof 
dismayed  ;  nor  did  I  ever  entirely  lose  the 
acquaintance  of  the  wom.en   with  whom  I 
had  been  thus  sincere  ;  I  despise  the  man 

who 
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'Who  upholds  them  in  their  follies.  My  re- 
mark lays  trie  source  of  dissipation  at  the 
-door  of  woinen;  it  is  not  a  scandal;  their 
power  over  our  sexj  collectively,  is  such, 
they  mould  us  to  their  purpose;  yet  their 
foibles  would  be  transient,  did  not  the 
flattery  of  inan  benumb  their  better  feel- 
ings. 

"  Your  ideas  are  just/*  said  Fitzhenry^ 
''  thev  are  honourable  to  vou  as  a  man  ; 
few  men  of  your  age  are  such  true  agents 
of  their  own  happiness  ;  I  am  pt^rsuaded  if 
such  sentiments  were  general,  the  happi- 
ness of  society  would  be  greatly  improved. 
Human  inventions  demand  our  approval, 
as  they  exhibit  ingenuity,  or  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  mechanic  labourer;  but  I 
confess  myself  less  than  gratified  bv  the  de- 
vices  which  are  employed  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  fashionable  party.  Is  danc- 
ing improved  by  the  addition  of  a  chalked 
floor  ?  is  the  voice  of  a  woman  of  rank 
more  captivating  to  an  English  ear,  ^vhen 
ibhe  admits  a  projcmonal  foreigner  to  assist 

her 
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her  exliibition  with  all  the  freedom  of  an 
equal  ?  we  can  see  these  prominent  scenes 
by  paying  for  them;  I  own  I  am  disap- 
pointed when  they  obtrude  such  outre  as- 
sociations on  my  notice." 

"  We  are  theatrical  in  our  domestic 
dwellings/*  said  Sidney,  "  almost  pantomi- 
iTiical ;  but  while  we  can  bear  the  em- 
blazoned paragraphs  which  describe  our 
follies,  there  is  no  hope  of  our  rising  supe* 
,  rior  to  the  ridiculous." 

**  I  believe  not,  indeed  ;  the  absurd  des- 
criptions of  ail  our  actions,  from  the  whini 
which  seeks  notoriety,  to  the  simple  dinner 
party,  all  is  brought  before  the  public  eye, 
as  if  eating  and  drinking  gave  a  man  con- 
sequence in  the  eye  of  the  world— -it  is  ab* 
surd  in  the  extreme/' 

^*  You  are  not  an  epicure,  my  dear  sir; 
you  have  no  notion  o^  the  celebrity  wifh 
which  a  dinner  mav  be  given  i  how  many 
days  it  will  take  to  prepare  it ;  how  many 
artists  must  be  employed  to  m^ke  It  unique, 
A  monopoly  m  the  fniit  markets  and  ice 
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shops  is  the  usual  consequence  of  a  superior 
entertainment  ;  'while  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  gross  indulgence,  barley  beverage, 
strong  bitters,  &c.  &c.  are  introduoed^  as 
if  men  could  not  meet  as  social  beings 
without  fallin?;^  into  gluttony/' 

"  The  servants,  Mr.  Wentworti,,  how  are 
these  unfortunate  beings  spoiled  by  the 
luxury  of  their  superiors!'* 

^'  Not  always,  m.y  dear  sir;  if  a  ladu  pre- 
sides in  the  mansion,  the  pmitrtf  is  usually  a 
sort  o{  bQiidoIr  to  the  dining-parlour;  like 
the  Ibx  in  the  fabie,  thev  mav  look  and 
look  again  ;  such  vulgar  ariimak  are  not 
supposed  to  have  a  taste  for  the  good 
things  of  a  fashionable  establishment.'* 

*'  The  pctii/  grandeur  of  such  a  system  k 
contemptible,"  replied  Fitzhenry  ;  *^  al« 
lowing  it  is  injudicious  to  pamper  tho  ap» 
petites  of  our  domestics;,  there  is  a  liberality 
indispensable  with  those  v^ho  possess  tht? 
gifts  of  fortune;  plenty  and  comfort  is 
the  right  of  our  servants;  nor  will  I 
btileve   a  master  ever  sullbrs  imposition 

from 
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from  those  whom  he  supports  with  discre- 
tion/' 

^'  As  a  bachelor  ho.usekeej^er,  I  speak 
-  from  experience,"  resumed  our  English- 
man ;  "  I  believe  there  are  exceptions  to 
your  conclusion  ;  peculations  will  creep 
into  the  arrangement  of  a  single  man  ;  I 
feel  they  do ;  but  when  fate  gives  me  the 
bliss  of  a  v»7oman*s  direction  in  my  house- 
hold, she  will,  (fori could  not  love  the  wo- 
man who  would  not)  she  shall  provide 
againsi  a  possibility  of  the  kind.  Example 
is  every  thing  in  this  respect ;  if  my  for- 
tune does  not  admit  of  profusion,  it  is 
more  than  equal  to  happiness  on  a  sober 
plan;  and  while  I  give  moderate  indul- 
gence to  my  dependants,  I  would,  in  my 
own  person,  convince  them  prodigality 
was  neither  my  principle  nor  my  wish/* 

"  My  girl  'will  be  happy,"  said  Fiiz- 
henry,  with  animation  ;  ''  Ilvnow  she  is  ra- 
tional, and  must  prize  a  mind  so  well  dis- 
posed.*' 

*'  You  are  leading  me  far,  my  dear  sir  ; 

remember 
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temember  I  have  not  yet  offered  my  vows 
to  your  Amelia." 

"  She  cannot  but  love  you,  Wentworth  > 
you  are  a  prude ;  poh  !  I  will  not  believe 
the  girl  is  so  blind." 

Wentworth  smiled  at  the  gracious  warmth 
of  his  companion  ;  and,  perhaps  from  the 
satisfaction  he  felt  in  his  sentiments,  for- 
bore to  contend.  As  the  sort  of  conversa- 
tion we  have  described  is  not  exactly  suited 
to  the  taste  of  a  novel-reader,  we  will  not 
pursue  the  prosing  elucidation,  but  simply 
state,  it  was  towards  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  of  their  journey  our  travellers 
reached  an  inn  about  two  miles  from 
Westbourne.  The  colonel,  whose  fatigue 
was  evident,  proposed  resting  a  few^  hours; 
his  mind  was  agitated  by  the  expected 
eclaircissement ;  and  Sidney,  who  beheld 
his  anxiety  with  real  interest,  admitted  the 
propriety  of  his  suggestion ;  yet  his  feel- 
jngs  prompted  a  visit  to  his  goddess  ;  nay, 
to  him  there  appeared  an  incalculable  ad- 
vantage in  7u'5  immediate  visit  to  Amelia; 

VOL.  V.  F  he 
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Tie  could  return  to  the  colonel  and  impart 
his  success;  and  as  hope  filled  his  bosom^  he 
did  not  doubt  his  communication  impart- 
ing real  satisfaction  to  Fitzhenry.  While 
these  thoughts  were  passing  in  the  mind  ot 
Sidney,  the  colonel  regarded  him  with  at- 
tention. 

'*■  A  lover  is  an  impolite  animal,"  said 
Pitzhenry  ;  "  I  see  yonr  heart,  Wentworth ; 
you  are  not  a  hypocrite.  Go,  seek  my 
child,  and  make  your  mind  easy.  Spare  me  ; 
by  no  means  announce  my  arrival;  I  will 
await  your  return ;  allow  for  my  impa- 
tience, but  bring  me  joy  in  the  assurance 
of  your  happiness;  it  must  be  so^  I  cannot 
dotibt  it." 

''  A  thousand  thanks  for  this  permission/' 
replied  Wentworth;  "  your  penetration 
is  not  to  be  resisted ;  I  will  return  soon  as 
possible,  begging  you  to  cognt  time  by  my 
feelings  rather  than  your  own." 

**  I  must  submit ;  but  had  we  not  better 
see  tbe  landlord^  and  learn  your  exact  desti- 
nation ?*' 

Wentwortk 
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\Ventworth  summoned  their  host,  and 
inquired  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Manderson: 
the  landlord  paused. 

'^  I  suppose  you  mean  the  old  lady  who 
isjust  settled  at  Filbert  Wood  Cottage  ;  she 
belongs  to  the  Catholic  gentleman  that 
lives  in  Westbourne  wing/* 

*'  I  imagine  so/*  said  Wentworth  ;  ''  is  it 
far  from  this  ?** 

''  About  t^o  miles,  sir,  by  the  road; 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  through  the  wood." 

''  I  shall  reside  here,*'  resumed  Sidney; 
^'  you  will  prepare  apartments.** 

*'  Certainly,  sir,*'  bowed  mine  host; 
"  you  will  not  find  better  beds  than  at  the 
Arlingham  Arms.*^ 

"  Thai's  right ;  do  you  expect  the  family 
liere?" 

"  They  are  here,  sir,  and  I  hope  will  re- 
main some  tjme ;  they  say  the  castle  will 
be  full  of  visitors  all  the  autumn.** 

"  I  am  surprised  to  find  the  earl  is  here 
already,*'  said  Sidney  ;  and  snatching  his 
hat,  he  waved  his  hand  to  Fitzhenry,  and 

i'  2  departed 
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departed  towards  the  residence  of  his  mi*~ 
tress. 

The  heart  of  our  Englishman  owned 
ij  sensible  pulsation,  as  the  white  chimnies 
of  Filbert  Wood  Cottage  met  his  inquiring 
eye  ;  he  hoped  he  should  be  spared  the  ce- 
remonial of  sending  in  his  name^  his  rural 
ideas  suggesting  the  cottage  to  be  easy  of 
access.  Even  as  he  wished,  so  it  was  ;  the 
door  stood  open;  and  as  he  was  seeking  a 
method  of  announcing  his  arrival,  old 
Bevans  crossed  the  hall. 

'^  God  bless  me,  sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
"no  bad  news  of  master  Charles  !  ray  mis- 
tress had  good  accounts  of  him  a  day  or 
two  ago." 

*'  He  is  almost  well,*'  said  Sidney;  *'  be 
under  no  apprehension.  I  wish  to  see  Mrs. 
Manderson  ;  show  me  to  her — never  mind 
my  name;"  and  following  close  on  the 
heels  of  his  conductor,  he  entered  a  small 
neat  summer  room,  in  which  the  venerable 
protectress  of  his  beloved  sat  reading  in  a 
volume,  whose  contents  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. 
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taken.  *■' Will  you  allow  me  the  honour  of 
a  few  minutes  conversation  with  Miss  Fitz- 
henry  ?'*  asked  Wentworth. 

Mrs.  Manderson  surveyed  her  visitor 
with  a  look  of  mild  penetration  ;  he  was 
handsome  and  elegant  in  appearance  ;  and 
though  his  manner  might  have  justified  the 
belief  that  his  principles  were  good,  her 
child  had  been  exposed  to  the  insolence  of 
men  of  rank ;  the  castle  was  full  of  com- 
pany ;  add  to  which,  the  name  of  Fitz- 
henry  she  had  imagined  to  be  unknow^n  to 
all  but  herself  and  Durweston.  Closing 
her  book,  and  folding  her  hands  on  the  sa- 
cred volume,  as  though  to  sanction  the 
tenor  of  her  reply,  she  fixed  her  eyes  oil 
Sidney. — '^  You  inquire  for  my  ward  by  a 
name  so  little  known  in  this  country,  you 
must  pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  require  who  it  is 
I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  ?'* 

Our  hero  gave  his  name. 

"  I  am  proud  of  the  opportunity  of 
being  known  to  Mr.  Wentworth,"'  said  the 
elegant  matron.    "  I  am  deeply  indebted 

F  3  to 
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to  your  humanity,  sir;  Mr.  Durweslan  lias' 
apprized  me  of  the  obligations  you  have- 
hcr^pcd  on  us;  I  am  mpst  happy  to  assure- 
you,  personally,  how  gratefully  1  feel  your 
kindness.'* 

*'  I  wish  Mr.  Durweston  had  allowed  me 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  earlier/'' 
said  Sidney  ;  *'  obligation  is  out  of  ques- 
tion. I  stand  in  the  character  of  a  suppliant 
to  Mrs.  Manderson  ;  you  will  permit  me  to 
see  Miss  Fitzhenry  .>" 

**  The  knowledge  of  my  young  friend's 
name  can  be  in  nowise  detrimental,  when 
I  reflect  on  the  dispositions  of  Mr.  Went- 
tvorth.  A  delicacy  (perhaps  a  false  one) 
Jed  me  to  use  my  influence  with  my  ward 
to  drop  her  surname^  when  she  entered 
the  world  as  a  dependent;  her  only  rela- 
tive, whose  arrival  from  India  \ve  have  long 
expected  J  is  a  man  af  high  mind,  one  wha 
I  am  persuaded  would  regret  his  name 
should  have  been  subject  to  the  contumely 
which  usually  clings  to  fallen  fortunes; 
"liut  when  I  consider  your  connexions,  Mx*i 

Wentworth^ 
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Weiitworth,  the  (forgive  me)  unpardon- 
able obdiiracy  of  sir  Ormsby,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve  you  are  here  by  his  permission,  and  } 
am  consequently  compelled  to  refuse  your 
request." 

"  I  see  the  correctness  of  your  inten* 
tions,  madam,  and  can  even  find  excuse 
for  your  warmth ;  they  are  equally  the  at« 
tributes  of  a  just  mind.  My  father  has 
been  truly  unhappy  since  the  period  which 
brought  Durwe&ton  to  Adderfield;  though 
my  present  visit  is  not  sanctioned  by  his 
knowledge,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  ac- 
cede to  my  most  anxious  wish,  when  I  as- 
sure you  it  is  my  intention  to  return 
to  Londoa  almost  immediatelv,  and  this 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  committing  the 
dearest  secret  of  my  heart  to  my  father. 
Need  I  be  more  explicit  ?" 

**  I  could  believe  all  that  your  words 
impart,'*  said  Mrs.  Mandorson,  "  for  I  know 
you  to  be  liberal,  and  superior  to  interested 
motives;  but  sir  Ormsby,  my  dear  sir;  con- 
sider well;  I  cannot  consent  to  expose  my 

F  4  charge 
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charge  to  the  misery  of  drawing  down  the 
wrath  of  a  father^  upon  a  son  like  Mr. 
Wentworth." 

''  Is  Miss  Fitzhenry  implacable  ?  does 
she  consider  the  unguarded  manner  of  my 
father  with  detestation?  I  must  think  she 
does,  and  you  deny  my  suit,  in  order  to 
spare  my  feelings." 

*'  She  never  heard  the  name  of  your  fa- 
ther ;  my  Amelia,  though  gentle  as  woman 
can  be,  is  tenderly  alive  to  unmerited  de- 
gradation. It  was  many  years  ere  the 
friendship  of  sir  Ormsby  was  claimed  for 
my  orphan  charge  ;  h\s  first  reply  was  not 
favourable,  and  I  resolved  from  that  mo- 
ment io  withhold  from  her  a  name  on 
which  I  could  not  reflect  but  with  sincere 
regret.  I  have  certainly  rejoiced  in  my  cau- 
tion since  the  dear  girl  quitted  my  protec- 
tion; her  wounded  feelings  would  have 
added  to  the  humility  of  her  situation;  and 
though  prejudice  is  not  her  foible,  I  doubt 
if  she  had  in  that  case  done  justice  to  your 
^TOa,bl,e  coiidesTGension.** 

*^'Thea 
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'^  Then  she  has  named  me  ?'*  said  our 
Englishman  ;  ''  tell  me,  my  dear  madam, 
what  did  she  say  ?  may  I  hope  ?" 

''  lam  a  babbling  old  woman/*^ resumed 
Mrs.  Manderson ;  "  at  least  my  zeal  has 
heightened  a  very  simple  trait,  perhaps  in 
a  degree  injurious  to  your  feelings,  Mr, 
Wentworth.  Understand  me;  I  sought  of  my 
child  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  she 
had  occasionally  mixed,  when  she^  with 
that  grateful  warmth  which  true  liberality 
inspires,  declared  that  a  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  the  only  individual  who  had  behaved 
with  uniform  pjoliteness  i  this  is  the  whole. 
Convinced  in  my  own  mind  you  were  the 
son  of  sir  Ormsby,  I  repressed  my  curiosity, 
nor  have  I  since  heard  your  name  men- 
tioned/' 

The  spirits  of  Wentworth  received  a 
check  at  this  moment,  yet  the  conduct  of 
Mrs.  Manderson  was  strictly  proper.  After 
a  pause^  he  repeated  his  request  with  so 
much  earnestness^  that  the  softened  guar- 
iian  seemed  disposed  to  yield* 

E  5.  "  Hear 
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'*  Hear  me,  madam/*  said  Sidney ;  *'  T 
Tove  your  ward,  and  will  marry  no  other 
woman ;  you  are  not  talking  with  a  boy;  V 
am  resolved  no  bias  must  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  my  affections;  Task  for  myself," 
and  when  I  gain  her  favour,  my  father 
shall  know  my  dfetei;minatibn.  You  mis- 
take him  if  he  will  not  readily  assent  to  an 
union  which  noronly  makes  the  happiness' 
of  his  son^  but  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing  justice  where  he  has  so  unfortunately 
erred.  I  must  see  Miss  Fitzhenry  ;  you 
"witr  not  deny  me  now  ?" 

*'  I  believe  I  have  no  right  to  restrict 
you  after  such  an  avowal;  yet  remember, 
J^Ir.  Wentworth,  Miss  Fitzhenry  must  not 
make  any  final  engagement  until  her  rela^ 
tion  arrives  in  England/* 

**  I  will  vouch  ior  his  consent/'  said  Sid- 
ney.   "  Now,  madam,  where  is  your  ward?** 

'^  She  kft  the  cottage  an  hour  since,  tO' 

visit  the  count  de  V ;  I  expect  her  re-* 

turn  every  minute/' 

**  Allow  me   to  leave  you  for  a  short 

time/'' 
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time/*,  said  our  hero  ;  "  1  should  like  ta 
meet  Miss  Fitzhenry/' 

"  Take  the  western  path,"  said  Mrs. 
Manderson  ;  *'  the  count  resides  in  the 
west  wing;  you  will  by  that  means  avoid 
the  family  at  the  castle." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,'*  said  Sidney  ;. 
and  darting  down  the  path,  he  gave  way;  to 
the  most  delightful  anticipations.     ''  I  hate 
cold  caution/'  sighed  he ;  ''  but  the  excel- 
lent   Mrs,   Manderson,   how   just  are    her 
principles,  Kow   worthy  of  a  trust  so  sa- 
cred !    and    Amelia,    she,  perhaps,    would^ 
have  taken  pleasure   in   speaking   of  me,., 
had  she  not  been  prevented  by  the  pru-- 
dence  of  her  friend/* 

From    this  agreeable  reverie  our  hero> 
•was  aroused  by  the  mention  of  his  name;^., 
it  was  not  the  voice  of  woman,  but  the  dis- 
tinct and  impressive  tones  of  lord  Arling- 
bam. 

''  Mr.  Sidney.  Wentworth,'/  said  my  lord,^ 
seizing  the  hand  of  our  hero,  ''  this  is  as  it. 
should   be.     I  am   most  excessively    2 lad 

I  6  ta- 
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to  see  you  ;''  and  taking  the  reluctant,  yet 
unresisting  arm  of  Wentworth,  he  move4. 
towards  the  castle. 

Vexatious  as  was  this  arrest,  it  was  im- 
possible  to   run   from  its   authority;    he^ 
could  give  no  reason  for  his  lurking  in  the- 
environs  of  the  castle,  at  least,  his  real  in- 
tention could  not-  be  avowed  to  the  earl : 
besides,   he    was   yet  an  unacknowledged 
lover,    and    the  most   trivial  reference  to 
Amelia,    in    the    presence    of    her   proud 
insu^ter,  was  incompatible   with  his  ideas^ 
gF  delicacy:  believing  that  to  assent  to  his 
companion's  mistake  was  the  readiest  mode 
of  emancipation,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  to  the  castle.     Wentworth  cast  a  glance^ 
towards  the^gathering  shadows  of  evening, 
and  the  thought  of  Amelia's  return  at  such 
an  hour  gave  him  pain. 

As  they  reached  the  grand  saloon,  -  the 
voices  of  a  large  company  met  the  ear  or 
Wentworih. — ''   Excuse  me   to-night,   my 
lord;    r  am  a  traveller,   booted  you  see ;, 
I  cannot  see  the  ladies  this  evening." 

"  Na 
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"  No  apology,  my  dear  sir;  I  am  charmed 
by  the  alacrity  of  your  visit ;  you  thought 
the  ladies  would  ramble  ;  aye,  I  see  how  it 
is;  stratagem  in  love  is  delightful." 

"  My  lord/'  said  Wentworth,  ^'  there 
is  some  error.  I  am  not  exactly  conscicMis. 
of  your  allusion/' 

But  my  lord  heard  him  not ;  his  whore- 
soul  was  in  the  compact;  he  reJied  on  the 
parental  authority  of  sir  Ormsby,  fully  re- 
solved in  his  own  mind  to  compel  his 
daughter's  acquiescing  in  his  plan. 

Sidney  found  himself  in  a  large  party  ; 
lady  Morbury  received  him  with  real  satisfac- 
tion ;  lady  Anna  affected  a  reserve  which 
our  hero  was  at  no  loss  to  understand  ; 
copying  her  manner,  he  was  distantly  po- 
lite. It  was  now  the  earl  believed  he  saw 
ihe  disappointment  of  his  hopes;  he  be- 
held Wentworth  in  conversation  with  some 
of  his  visitors  to  whom  our  hero  was 
known ;  all  the  pride  of  the  Arlinghams. 
wasroused  in  his  Uitle  breast;,  he  sat  jnoody^, 

but 
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but  keenly  observant  of  the  passing  scene. 
As  lights  were  introduced,  the  earl  arose, 
and  with  a  voice  dissonant  to  harmony, 
ordered  lady  Anna  to  try  her  harp;  her 
ladyship  complied  ;  and  as  Sidney,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  air,  paid  a  trifling  com- 
pliment  to  her  skill,  he  passed  on  to  my 
lord,  and  in  a  suppressed  tone,  asked  when 
he  could  have  the  honour  of  a  short  con-^ 

ference  ?         s 

"  Now,  immediately,*'  said  the  earl ;  and' 
seizing  a  light,  he  preceded  our  hero  to  a> 
parlour  contiguous. 

''  I  am  all  attention,  Mr.  Wentworth,"" 
said  my  lord,  bowing  haughtily.  "  Pardon 
me,^'  he  added,  eagerly ;  ''  I  believe  I  have- 
mistaken  your  character,  sir.'* 

*'  I  will  hope  not,  my  lord,  though  your 
manner  would  imply  that  you  do  not 
exactly  understand  my  disposition  ;*'  and^ 
be  looked  calmly  on  the  contemptuous, 
peer. 

*'  I  perceive  yeu  are  an  engaged  man,  Mr. 

Wentworth ;, 
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Wentworth ;  it  musr  be  so,  or  you  eould 
riot  be  so  indifferent  to  your  own  advance^ 
ment." 

''  I  am  perfectly  free  at  this  mon:ient,  my 
lord/'  said  Wentworth,  proudly  ;  '^  I  seek 
no  advancement  in  the  particular  to  which 
you  allude;  nor  are  my  ideas  on  the  subject 
the  least  applicable  to  your's,  if  advance- 
ment in  marriage  means  only  the  nohilitijs 
of  the  alliance/' 

"  What  extraordinary  notions  !  let  me 
tell  you,  Mr.  Wentv;orth,  there  are  few 
young  men  in  your  situation  who  would  be- 
insensible  to  the  honour  of  a  connexion 
with  my  family;  your  excellent  father- 
will  participate  in  my  sentiments.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  depart^  sir;  I  will  not  detain 
you.'* 

"  My  father  has  wholly  mistaken  my  dis- 
position, if  he  for  a  moment  entertained  an 
idea  of  directing  my  choice  in  a  matter  of 
such  moment.  I  regret  your  lordship 
rfiould  feel  it  necessary  to  assume  the  tone 

and 
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and  manner  with  which  you  have  enter- 
tained me;  if  my  own  reflections  could 
not  satisfy  mc  that  I  never,  in  thought  or 
word,  presumed  to  address  lady  Anna  than 
as  a  friend,  my  conduct  might  deserve 
your  censure  ;  bowing  as  I  do  to  parental' 
authority,  I  have  ever  held  the  disposal  of 
my  affections  as  a  reserve  which  I  admit 
must  meet  my  father's  approval,  though 
they  shrink  from  dictation  in  the  most  tri- 
vial point;  nor  could  the  utmost  stretch  of 
vanity  sanction  the  belief  that  lady  Anna 
ever  honoured  me  by  her  partiality/' 

"  Lady  Anna  knows  I  will  be  obeyed,'*^ 
said  my  lord ;  ''  I  am  not  so  weak  as  iO' 
yield  my  prerogative  as  a  father.'* 

Went  worth  arose;  he  considered  his  au- 
dience at  an  end. 

**  Who  intrudes  ?"  said  the  peer,  darting: 
his  eye  towards  a  door  which  opened  from 
the  garden.     A  female  figure  advanced  a 
few  steps ;    the  single  light  which  faintly 
^Hmmered  in  the  spacious  apartment  serv- 

edi 
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cd  only  to  make  darkness  more  visible. — 
*'Speak,"  said  tiie  earl,. rising  and  advancing 
a  few  paces. 

''  My  lord/'  said  the  trembling  intruder, 
''  I  would  claim  the  assistance  of  one  of 
your  lordship's  servants  for  a  friend  who  is 
taken  suddenly  ill." 

Wentworth  thought  the  voice  was  Ame- 
lia's; he  waited  to  catch  the  silver  tones 
again. 

"  This  is  no  place  for  servants/'  said  my 
lord;  ''  go  round  the  castle,  and  you  will 
find  the  hall.  But  stop  ;  for  whom  do  you 
require  the  assistance  of /??j/ servants?" 

"  The  count  de  V ,  my  lord^  the  re- 
sident of  the  west  wing.'* 
,  Suspicion  amounted  to  certainty;  Sidney 
would  have  fied  to  the  aid  of  his  beloved 
Amelia  ;  for  a  moment  his  purpose  was  de- 
layed by  the  intemperate  manner  of  the 
carl. 

"  The  woman  at  the  cottage  must  attend 
to  him/'  said  my  lord  ;  "  it  is  enough  I  ani 
obliged  to  shelter  the  foreign  renegado." 

The 
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The  suppliant  retired  towards  the  do  cm 
Collecting  herself,  she  added — *'  I  regret 
my  ignorance  in  this  dilemma,  tny  lord  ; 
ir  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  humanity 
of  an  English  nobleman  was  subject  to  na- 
tiont^l  restrictions." 

*^  Allow  ine,  madam,  to  ask  your  name/* 
said  the  earl ;  *'  I  do  not  quite  understand 
your  reproof." 

"  I  wonder  you  do  not,  my  lord,"  said 
Sidney,  "  it  is  perfectly  intelligible;'*  and 
advancing  to  our  heroine,  he  took  her  hand 
respectfully,  while  Amelia  scarcely  believed 
the  evidence  of  he?  senses.  *'  This,  my 
lord,  is  the  Miss  Sidney  whom  you  may  re- 
member to  have  heard  sir  Charles  Feltoft 
name.  I  perceive  you  recollect  the  lady. 
You  will  hear  more  of  us  anon/'  he  added, 
with  an  air  of  ambiguity ;  and  returning- 
through  the  garden  door,  they  left  the  as- 
tonished peer  to  his  reflections.  "  Lead 
me  to  the  count/'  said  Sidney,  as  he  drew 
the  arm  of  Amelia  through  his  own. 

Like  many  of  those  moments  to  whicK 

we 
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we  look  with  hope,  the  present  did  not 
realize  expectation.  Though  love  hovered 
in  the  breath  of  our  hero,  humaniltj  threw 
in  a  claim  which  checked  its  utterance. 
Amelia,  silent  and  oppressed  by  contending 
emotions,  led  Wentworth  to  the  presence 
of  the  count. 

The  noble  foreigner,  reclining  on  a 
couch  of  coarse  structure,  beheld  the  return 
of  Amelia  with  tender  surprise. r-"  Why 

are  you  here,  my  child  ?"    said  de  V ; 

"  our  friend  will  be  alarmed.  Go,  my 
love,  I  shall  do  well.'* 

Wentworth  took  a  seat  by  the  languid 
count.— '^  Miss  Fitzhenry  has  permitted 
jne  to  offer  my  services  to  you,^  sir ;  will 
you  say  what  I  can  do  for  your  comfort?" 

"  Who  is  this,  my  child?"  said  de  V 1 

•'  it  is  a  voice  which  the  unhappy  must 
hail  with  pleasure." 

^'  It  is  Mr.  Wentworth/'  replied  our  he- 
roine, in  a  faltering  tone. 

^^  You  have  the  strongest  claims  to  my 
gratitude,"    said    the    invalid.      ''   Noblo, 

young 
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young  man,  God  will  reward  you — I  can- 
not." 

'^  Your  friend  is  too  anxious,"  said 
Wentworth,  addressing  Amelia;  "  he  is 
evidently  weak,  and  unequal  to  conversa- 
tion. Shall  I  go  to  the  cottage,  and  send  old 
Bevans  here  ?  it  would  be  advisable,  in  my 
idea." 

"  li  is  my  wish,'*  replied  Amelia,  Vt'hile 
her  astonishment  at  the  knowledge  our 
hero  possessed,  as  applying  to  her  con- 
nexions, gave  a  cast  of  thought  to  her 
countenance  which  did  not  escape  the  pe- 
netration of  Sidney;  nor  was  the  least  of 
her  surprise  his  addressing  her  by  name. 

Scarcely  was  this  arrangement  made, 
when  footsteps  were  heard  advancing;  and 
in  a  minute  old  Bevans  appeared. — "  Dear 
heart.  Miss  Amelia,  my  mistress  is  quite 
alarmed  at  your  stay.  Mercy  on  me,  sir," 
turning  to  Wentworth,  "  we  thought  y'ou 
had  lost  your  way  in  the  wood." 

While  Wentworth  was  replying  to  the 
old^jnan,  our  heroine  addressed  the  count; 

reaching 
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Teaching  a  volume  from  a  shelf,  she  placed 
a  tabie  hy  his  side,  and  by  a  thousand  name- 
less atir-n^ions,  rivetted  the  heart  of  our 
observing  Englishman.  The  alarm  which 
had  seized  on  her  spirits,  and  induced  her 
appeal  to  lord  Arlingham,  was  occasioned 

by  the  swooning  of  de  V ;  and  as  the 

effect  was  produced  by  the  narration  he 
had  sought  from  her  lips,  she  was  doubly 
interested  in  the  anguish  it  occasioned, 
though  the  relief  she  claimed  was  denied 
by  the  implacable  Arlingham.  The  wel- 
come and  spontaneous  services  of  our  hero 
fully  compensated  for  his  unmanly  defec- 
tion ;  and  as  Amelia  bade  adieu  to  the 
count,  and  protected  by  our  Englishman, 
turned  towards  Filbert  Wood  path,  the 
strangeness  of  her  situation  repressed  that 
gratitude  the  many  kindnesses  of  Went- 
Vk'orth  had  so  indelibly  fixed  in  her  me- 
mory.  Sidney  understood  her  embarrass- 
'inent. 

''  Miss  Fitzhenry,  '  said  he,  "  when  I  tell 
you  Mrs.  Manderson  is  acquainted  with  my 

sentiments. 
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ISentiments,  vmi  will  allow  me  the  honour 
t3f  your  attention  to  a  subject  the  nearest 
tny  heart." 

Wentworth  needed  no  reply ;  the  trem- 
T^ling  arm  he  supported  spoke  more  than 
languaoje  could  express, 

''  I  will  not  offend  you  by  flattery  j 
i  think  you  superior  as  a  woman.  Your 
principles  suit  my  ideas  ;  your  mind  is  in- 
dependantj  or  I  should  n«ver  have  had  the 
happiness  I  nt)w  own.  Had  the  views 
which  actuate  your  sex  generally  been 
your's,  my  friend  Felton  would  have  borne 
away  the  prize ;  your  candour  towards 
him  was  highly  honourable;  will  you  be 
equally  generous  to  one  whose  heart  is  as 
sincerely  devoted  to  you?  Tell  me,  could 
you  love  a  man  who  has  never  addressed 
YOU  in  the  voice  of  adulation,  one  who  ac- 
knowledges  he  has  been  a  strict  observer  of 
your  conduct,  even  to  the  destruction  of  his 
peace,  if  your  disposition  shrinks  from  his 
uncouth  love  ?'* 

''  Indeed,  Mr.  Wentworth,  I  have  always 

considered 
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tionsldered  your  liberality  as  it  deserved," 
said  the  agitated  Amelia ;  "  and  have  ever 
spoken  of  you  as  the  most  honourable 
of  men/* 

''  This  might  suit  Felfon,"  said  our  hero; 
when  assumin":  that  tone  on  which  his 
theoretic  fancy  had  so  often  dwelt,  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  I  love 
you ;  that  you  have  engaged  my  thoughts 
ever  since  we  first  met.  Why  should  you 
deny  me  a  satisfaction  so  unexceptionable? 
You  may  confide  in  me;  you  cannot  doubt 
my  honour,  though  you  destroy  my  hopes." 

'*  I  am  afraid  you  know  your  power  too 
well,  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said  our  heroine  ; 
'*  do  not  despise  me  for  an  ambiticn  so 
•unwarranted ;  i  ought  to  blush  at  owning 

so  much." 

''  What  guard  does  innocence  require?*' 
said  Sidney  ;  "  let  the  hypocrite  disguise 
l^er  feelings.  You  must  not  blush,  my  Ame- 
lia,** added  the  enraptured  lover;  ''  tell 
me,  my  sweet  girl,  have  you  thought  of  ma 
^nce  I  saw  you  ?  good  Heavens  !  why  do 

you 
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you  tremble  ?  recollect  by  whom  you  are 
solicited  to  be  ina;enuous;  the  man  whose 
life  can  only  be  happy  as  you  bless  it ;  who, 
with  honest  simplicity,  avows  you  cling  to 
his  heart  with  an  influence  no  other  woman 
ever  yet  attained.  May  I  after  this  ask  youf 
confidence?" 

"  You  are  forgetting  the  bar  which  for- 
tune has  placed  between  us/*  said  the  re- 
flective orphan  ;  ''  I  ought  not  to  listen  to 
you/'. 

''  You  shall  listen/'  said  Sidney.  "  Talk 
not  of  fortune,  I  need  it  not.  Answer  me 
sincerely,  do  you  love  me  ?  in  singleness 
of  heart,  love  me,  my  entirely/  devoted  Ame- 
lia ?" 

*'  I  dare  not  deny  your  explicit  appeal 
has  the  strongest  claim  to  my  candour," 
Said  the  shrinking  Amelia.  "  Spare  me,  I 
beseech  you  ;  I  could  not  live  under  the 
humiliation  which  my  further  avowal  must 
produce." 

.  *' Humiliation  V*  said  Sidney;  '^  what 
an  odious  word  I  it  suits  not  the  temper  of 

my 
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my  love.  See,  the  cottage  is  in  view,  and 
our  mutual  friend  is  the  victim  of  suspense. 
Now  then,  Amelia,  I  must  have  your  con- 
fession.    You  love  ?'* 

''  Yes,  yes — you  are  cruelly  persevering^ 
Mr.  Went  worth/' 

^'  Since  when,  Amelia?" 

**  Oh,  my  God  !*'  said  the  subdued  girl  ; 
*^  in  pity  desist ;  I  cannot,  I  will  not  say 
t»ore.*' 

^^  When  I  give  you  cause  to  repent  this 
graciouij  condescension,"  said  the  delighted 
Wentworth,  **  abridge  my  happiness^by  re- 
rrjinding  me  I  deserve  reproof." 

An  unconscious  sigh  escaped  the  bosom 
of  Amelia.  Wentworth  besought  her  to 
explain  its  source, 

^'  Mr.  Wentworth/*  said  she,  '^  though 
you  have  hitherto  beheld  me  VkX\  unpro- 
iecied  orphan^  I  have  an  immediate  expec- 
tj^tlon  of  adoption,  from  a  relation  v-.'hose 
iiuthority  I  can  have  no  right  to  dispute.  If 
»«*- — '*  ^\vX  i^he  paused. 

*' Well,  sii])po3e  colonel  Fitshenry  should 
voir>  Y»  (i  fro\>n 
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frown  upon  our  attachment,  will  you  give 
me  up  ?" 

"  I  could  not  do  that/'  said  Amelia  ;  and 
hemming  down  the  unlimited  confession, 
she  added — '^  I  will  never  act  cantrarv  to 
his  injunctions,  nor  yet  recede  from  a 
voluntary  engagement/' 

''  Then  you  are  mine  for  ever/*  said 
Wentworth,  ''  in  purity  and  in  faith/' 

"  For  ever!"  said  Amelia,  as  she  fled 
from  the  rapturous  gratitude  of  our  hero, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  apartment  of  Mrs. 
Manderson. 

"  Ah,  my  love,"  said  the  anxious  ma- 
tron, ^'  you  have  given  me  real  alarm,  by 
an  absence  so  unusually  long/* 

Amelia  explained  the  transient  indisposi- 
tion of  the  count. — ''  I  am  persuaded  it  is 
almost  a  criminal  indulgence  to  suffer  him 
to  live  such  a  recluse  ;  his  days  will  be 
abridged    by   \\\q    sensibility    of  his    feel- 


ings/' 


'^  I  rely   upon    the  persuasions  of  Ed- 
ward, who,  when  once  settled  here,  will  use 
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his  influence  wilh  our  friend/*  replied 
Mrs.  Manderson  :  then  turning  her  benign 
countenance  towards  Sidnev,  the  silent 
eloquence  of  her  eyes  seemed  to  ask  the 
success  of  his  generous  project. 

"  My  dear  madam/'  said  our  hero,  tak- 
ing the  hand  of  Mrs.  Manderson,  ''  your 
lovely  pupil  does  honour  to  her  tender 
guardian  ;  she  is  above  prnderv,  and  allows 
me  the  happiness  of  assuring  you  our  hearts 
were  formed  to  meet;  she  accepts  my  vows, 
madam :  henceforth  let  me  consider  you  as  a 
second  mother  ;  the  respect  and  considera- 
tion I  bear  vou  would  not  dishonour  the 
sacred  title  of  son/' 

""  Willingly,  my  amiable  friend,"  resumed 
the  flattered  matron.  *'  There  v/asa  period, 
Mr.  Wentworth,  in  which  ^t^i^r  grandmo- 
ther was  mv  warmest  oatroness;  and  though 
it  certainly  was  diminished  by  occurrences 
perfectly  distinct  from  my  interference,  (if  I 
except  the  pathwhichduty pointed), though 
I  suffered  a  diminution  in  her  kindness,  I 
was  always  ready  to  admit,  that  a^^a  parent, 
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there  were  many  excuses  to  be  made  for 
her.  Sir  Ormsby  r.ever  understood  my 
principles;  I  regret  time  has  not  done 
away  the  nature  of  my  offence  ;  you  must 
remove  the  uncongenial  barrier;  for  novo, 
Mr.  Wentworth,  even  sir  Ormsby  would 
find  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  that  aus« 
terity  which  secluded  me  from  my  child> 
my  Amelia,  the  comfort  of  my  age/* 

*'  While  you  bring  into  the  social  com- 
pact a  forgiveness  so  consistent  with  wo- 
man, fear  not,  my  dear  madam,  b(U  my  fa- 
ther will  gladly  embrace  \\\e  opportunity 
of  doing  justice  to  your  pure  intentions. 
You  are  surprised,  ?vliss  Fitzhenry,  at  the 
inrormation  we  mutually  betray  ;  the  tale 
must  come  from  me  ;  and  I  have  the  fond' 
est  reliance  in  your  gentleness^  and^  in- 
deed, in  your  forbearance.'* 

*'  Forbearance  !"  said  Amelia;  ^^  I  can- 
not comprehend  how  that  term  applies  to 
your  intendexi  communication,*' 

^'  How  should  you  V  said  Sidney,  re* 
spectfully  taking  the  hand  of  our  heroine, 

''  You 
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•'  You  never  felt  resentment;  can  you 
overlook  its  unofracioiis  ebullitions,  in  one  I 
am  anxious  vou  should  love  ?'* 

"  I  know  not  to  whom  you  refer/'  re- 
plied Amelia.  ''  I  have  certainly  expe- 
rienced the  contumely  of  a  few  persons, 
and  actual  insolence  from  one  individual, 
who  might  excite  contempt,  hut  no  more. 
Do  you  allude  to  my  relation  ?  I  think 
not;  his  protracted  stay  has  undoubtedly 
damped  ray  hopes  and  deferred  my  hap- 
piness: not  for  myself  do  1  speak,  but 
for  those  to  whom  I  have  so  long:  been  a 
burthen."  • 

''  Amelia,  how  is  this  ?"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Manderson. 

''  You  must  forgive  me,"  continued  our 
heroine  ;  ''  a  woman  of  my  age  must  be 
lost  to  the  only  admissible  pride,  (the  con- 
viction of  her  youth  giving  her  the  means 
of  independence)  if  she  voluntarily  becomes 
dependant  on  those  she  is  bound  to  assist. 
Your  tenderness,   my  more   than  mother, 
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was  long  proof  against  my  solicitations;' 
yet  ray  decision  was  suited  to  my  fortunes  ; 
and  when  I  learned  that  the  only  person 
from  whom  I  dared  expect  countenance, 
when  he  rejected  me,  I  rejoiced  in  my 
humble  efforts,  convinced  there  was  more 
happiness  for  my  disposition  in  the  least 
eligible  asylum,  than  if  I  had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  com'puls atari)  protection  of 
the  first  man  in  the  kingdom." 

"  I  enter  into  the  nature  of  your  feel- 
ines/'  said  Sidney,  ''  I  applaud  them  ;  but 
you  have  wholly  unfitted  me  for  the  task  I 
had  imposed  upon  myself.  Mrs.  Mander- 
son  will  give  you  the  history  of  past  times; 
the  future,  my  dear  ingenuous  Amelia,  I 
will  be  the  guardian  of  your  future  days, 
the  happiest  and  most  honoured  of  men.*' 

Amelia  smiled  half  credulously. 

*'  I  will  defend  my  assertion  to-morrow," 
added  Wentworth  ;  ''  I  must  leave  you  ; 
the  companion  of  my  journey  waits  my  re- 
Uivji    with  iiome  anxiety;    he   is  in  poor 
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health  :  if  it  were  not  an  Intrusion,  I  should 
have  much  pleasure  in  escorting  my  friend 
to  the  cottage  in  the  morning." 

''  Will  ve  take  breakfast  with  us,  Mr. 
Wentworth?"  said  Mrs.  Mandeison  ;  '"  only 
remember  we  are  cottagers,  and  scarcely 
settled  in  our  dwelling." 

*'  With  gratitude  1  accept  your  invita- 
tion," said  Sidney:  ''once  more,  adieu  !  I 
trust  to  your  leniency,  to  your  love,"  he  • 
added,  in  a  low  voice;  and  raising  the 
hand  of  Amelia  to  his  lips,  he  uttered 
a  short  benediction  for  her  safety,  and  re- 
tired. 

Though  the  road  through  which  ourEng- 
lishman  had  to  pass  was  entangled  and  in- 
tricate as  the  most  artfully  planned  maze, 
such  was  the  happy  temper  of  his  mind,  he 
leaped  the  fertile  enclosures  which  occa- 
sionally impeded  his  path,  till  on  bounding 
over  the  hedo-e  contio;uous  to  the  inn,  he- 
came  in  contact  with  a  groom,  who  was^ 
conducting  the  leaders  of  a  newly-arrived 
carriage  to  the  stables. 
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*'  What,  lYiore  visitors  ?"  asked  ¥/cnt- 
Vforth. 

''  Yes,  sir/'  said  the  man,  "  lord  Osterly 
has  just  alighted." 

"Humph!"  thought  Sidney;  "  I  wish 
he  had  taken  some  other  road;"  and  cross- 
ing (he  lobby,  he  hastened  up  stairs  to- 
wards \\\e  apartment 'in  which  he  h-ad  Xeii 
the  colonel.  '*  Have  I  exhausted  your  pa- 
tience, my  dear  sir  ?" 

**  Almosr,"  said  the  colonel  ;  '*  I  was 
very  near  sending  after  you,  believing  you 
had  mistaken  iheroad.  Well,  what  success? 
be  succinct ;  I  am  all  nerve  until  you 
begin." 

*'  I  must  digress  a  little,  my  dear  sir," 
said  vSidney.  "  Allow  me  to  tell  you  I  am 
the  happiest  of  men  ;  your  child  receives 
my  addresses  ;  nay,  more,  a  stranger  to  the 
'  little  art  of  giving  pain,'  she  has,  with 
beautiful  sincerity,  oiven  me  her  vows.  My 
dear  colonel  Fit2:henry,  this  is*  a  triumph 
for  which  I  have  si2:hed  ;  I  knew  it  was 
possible  and   consistent  with  the  delicacy 
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of  woman,  to  answer  a  lover  with  sincerity; 
I  have  proved  my  theory  practicable, 
though  I  own  I  have  not  yet  brought  the 
whole  of  my  system  to  bear.  M\j  Amelia  is 
a  convert  to  my  long-indulged  idea  of 
^ed<ier/ replication,  in  a  matter  so  moment- 
ous; she  must  go  further,  and  give  me 
the  delight  of  hearing  how  my  evident  par- 
tiality won  on  her  gentle  character;  and  if 
she  give  dates  to  my  progress  in  her  affec- 
tions, I  will  disclaim  the  title  so  often  ap- 
plied to  me.  I  am  no  longer  a  visionist,  a 
romantic  castle-building  enthusiast,  but  an 
honest  Englishman,  who,  when  he  pro- 
pounds a  simple  truth  to  the  woman  he 
truly  loves,  expects  and  deserves  her  ge- 
nuine confidence." 

"  I  believe  your  system  offers  the  best 
foundation  for  lasting  love,"  said  Fitz- 
henry,  '*  though  I  grant  it  is  somewhat  out 
of  the  common  mode  of  adjustment  in  these 
cases.  But  tell  me,  Wentworth,  how  your 
wishes  were  effected?  be  minute;  lam  deeply 
interested  in  all  that  relates  to  my  poor  girl/' 
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Sidney  complied  ;  and  though  eloquence 
IS  not  an  attribute  oflove^  he  proved  that 
in  ckscrfption  it  was  an  elegant  embellisher. 
Th«  colonel  listened,  with  all  the  lively 
emotion  of  a  parent. 

"Her  mind  must  be  good  ;  poor  child  ! 
insolent  Arlingham !  generousWentworthT* 

These  apostrophes  were  elicited  as  Sid- 
ney pourtrayed  his  eventful  visit,  and  as  he 
closed  his  reckal — 

-^i  ''   You  have    won    her,     my    excellent 
young  friend  ;  she  is  your's;  I  give  her  to 
you,  not  a  portionless,  dependant  woman, 
■but  with  a  fortune  adequate  to  your  gene- 
TOus  disinterested  passion." 
►'5;,"-lf  it  were  not  an  offence  to  your  libe- 
rality, my  dear  sir,"  said  Sidney,  ''  I  own 
my  lover's  pride  would  be  more  gratified 
by  taking  to  my  arms  the  creature  of  my 
love,  rather  than  my  ambition.    I  do  not 
Jive  for  the  world,  yet  I  am  not  indifferent 
Tto  its  opinion.    I  trust  mv  assiduities  to- 
-wards  your  child  are  understood  by  many 
*gif  our  mutual  acquaintance.     Believe  me 
\  j4  \A\en 
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when  I  add,  my  personal  knowledge  of  co- 
lonel Fitzhenry  has  not  influenced  my  de- 
cision ;  it  has  undoubtedly  hastened  my 
plans,  by  bringing  me  nearer  the  object  of 
my  regards.  Let  me  have  the  triumph  of 
convincincr  the  little  world  of  fashion  how 
I  value  them;  give  my  beloved  Amelia  an 
opportunity  of  shining,  without  the  adven- 
titious aid  of  monev." 

''  You  are  a  vain  fellow,"  said  the  colo- 
nel ;  "  I  can  imaoine  how  you  stand  with 
the  sex  ;  nay,  your  escapes  are  known  to 
me;  i  have  put  my  own  construction 
on  the  information  I  received^  or  vour 
"ood  name  would  have  sunk  in  mv  estima- 
tion  :  yet  I  cannot  consent  to  your  re- 
quest;  I  must  have  my  triumph;  Amelia 
must  appear  in  the  world  as  my  kinswoman ; 
her  name  m.ust  be  known  and  recognised 
by  those  to  whom  she  has  been  misrepre- 
sented :  after  that,  I  care  not  how  scon  she 
becomes  your  wife."  . 

Jjlowever  the  methodical  plan  of  Fitz- 
henry  might   militate  against    the    lover*^ 
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schedule  of  happiness^  a  very  little  reflcci^ 
fion  convinced  our  Englishman  ofits  pro- 
prietv  ;  there  would  be  a  proud  consola- 
tion for  his  distanced  bliss  in  attendins  the 
mistress  of  his  heart;  he  should  behold 
her  whom  the  illiberal  had  wounded,  re- 
ceiving homage  even  from  her  calum- 
niators; and  thouiih  his  faith  was  firmly  in 
favour  of  the  stability  of  her  character,  the 
little  ordeal  through  which  she  would  pass 
must  necessarily  impress  her  well-regu- 
lated mind  with  just  ideas  of  fashionable 
life;  and  as  the  country  would  henceforward 
be  the  sphere  of  their  actions,  she  would 
quit  the  ephemeral  friendships  of  the  mot- 
ley crowd,  if  not  with  pleasure,  without  re- 
gret. 

In  order  to  meet  the  deriGuement  of  the 
inorning  with  firmness,  the  colonel  vetired 
at  an  early  hour.  Our  hero,  on  whom  the 
promises  of  love  had  effected  the  happiest 
tone  of  spirits,  was  not  disposed  to  seek 
sleep;  summoning  the  landlord,  he  com- 
menced that  sort  of  catechism  usual  with 
6  gurious 
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curious  travellers  and  talkative  hosts. — 
"  This  is  a  house  of  considerable  business/' 
said  onr  hero. 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  so,  sir;  it  is  pretty 
bobbish  at  times,  as  I  may  say  ;  but  I  don't 
know  when  we  were  so  full  as  to-night.  If 
ray  lord  was  to  come  down  as  he  used  to  do, a 
man  might  make  a  good  living  here,  for 
there  is  irocd  shootins:  in  the  neio;hbour- 
hood." 

*'  You  mean  lord  Arlingham,  I  suppose. 
Is  it  long  since  he  was  at  Wesibourne  ?''* 

*'  Many  years,  sir  ;  you  see  he  has  a  dis- 
like to  the  Dlace,  thouc{h  there  is  not  a 
prettier  spot  in  England.  You  must  know, 
sir,  I  believe  it  is  above  a  hundred  years 
ago  that  one  of  the  lady  Arlinghams  mar- 
ried a  "atholic  and  a  foreigner,  and  she  was 
persuaded  to  turn  from  her  religion  by  the 
advice  of  her  husband  ;  well,  I  suppose  the 
familv  were  harsh  with  her,  and  made  her 
spiteful;  she  owned  all  this  village,  besides 
the  castle ;  and  what  does  she  do  at  her 
deaths  but  orders  h«r  Ijcirs  for  ever  to  give 

the 
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the  west  wing  of  Westbournc  to  some  noble 
Catholic  to  live  in.  I  don't  know  what  the 
late  earl  might  think  of  the  matter,  but 
I  believe  he  was  generous  to  whoever  lived 
in  the  west  wing  ;  but  mv  lord  is  proudj 
and  he  can't  bear  foreigners  ;  he  quite  for- 
sook his  own  sister,  only  because  she  mar- 
ried sir  James  Felton,  and  he  was  an  Irish- 
man', which  is  much  the  same  as  an  English- 
man, to  my  thinking." 

*'  You  are  perfectly  right;  there  should 
be  no  distinction  betVi'een  people  svho  are 
the  subjects  of  one  monarch,  more  especi- 
ally a  people  who  light  with  us,  and  are  so 
every  way  worthy/' 

*'  I  am  much  of  your  mind,  sir;  and,  in- 
deed, I  have  every  reason  to  speak  well  of 
the  Catholics  that  have  lived  at  the  castle. 
The  villagers  used  to  be  curious  at  one 
time,  and  would  go  and  peep  at  Mr.  Des- 
mond when  he  was  at  his  prayers ;  but  they 
soon  grew  ashamed  of  themselves — he  was 
so  good  to  the  poor,  why  your  honour 
would  scarce  believe  it;  he  taught  a  number 
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of  the  girls  how  to  plat  straw/  and  found 
them  all  the  materials;  he  was  an  excellent 
man/and  so  humble^,  though  I  hear  he  was 
a  nobleman  in  his  own  country,  the  vil- 
lagers  soon  left  off  calling  him  a  Catholic, 
and  making  signs  as  he  passed;  indeed,  sir, 
I  hope  I  helped  to  make  them  behave  bet- 
ter; for  says  I,  you  laugh  at  him  because 
he  don't  prav  as  we  do  ;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  if  your  religion  allows  you  to  be 
insolent  ?  I  thought  we  v/ere  not  to  '  be 
wise  in  our  own  conceits,'  nor  to  '  iudo-e 
any  body.*  Well,  sir,  after  this  thev  re- 
ceived favours  from  Mr.  Desmond;  and  the 
case  was  so  miich~altered,  that  when  he  was 
ill,  not  a  woman  in  the  place  but  waited 
on  him  ;.  and  when  he  died,  every  body 
grieved.  I  only  hope  the  new  comer  may 
strive  to  make  himself  as  happy  as  Mr.  Des- 
mond did;  he  shall  never  want  any  thino- 
my  house  affords." 

^'  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  charac- 
ter," said  Sidney;  'M  take  pride  in  be- 
holding an  Englishman  in    your  raYik    of 

life 
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life  SO  -sensibly  and  religiously  disposed  to- 
wards his  fellow-creatures.  Are  your  cir- 
cumstances good  ?  can  T  serve  you  ?" 

"  No,  your  honour/*  said  mine  host, 
*'  that  is,  I  make  shift  to  pay  my  way, 
though  I  have  had  a  loss  lately,  to  be  sure  ; 
two  of  my  best  horses  died  about  a  month 
ago;  but  there  seems  to  be  good  luck 
among  us  just  now.  I  hope  my  lord  will 
stop  at  the  castle,  for  then  all  will  go 
smooth  again  :  but  if  your  honour  should 
want  a  smart  boy  to  look  after  your  stud,  T 
think  I  may  venture  to  recommend  a  lad  of 
my  own,  an  honest  boy,  who  wants  a  mas- 
ter." 

'*  I  will  take  him," said  our  hero  ;  "  I  am 
in  actual  want  of  such  a  person  ;  let  me  see 
him  in  the  morning." 

"  He  is  out  now,  sir,  gene  with  a  note  ta 
the  castle  for  the  young  lord  who  arrived 
about  an  hour  ago." 

"  The  morning  will  do,"  resumed  Sidney. 
**  Pray  are  your  new  guests  going  to  re- 
xnain  j^*' 

**  I  ratjier 
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'^  I  rather  think  so,  sir  ;  at  leasts,  a  gen- 
tleman who  came  with  the  young  gentleman 
has  been  asking  a  mort  of  questions  about 
the  neighbourhood;  he  seems  to  know 
every  body;  he  is  a  monstrous  sociable 
gentleman  ;   I  hope  they  will  stay/* 

"  If  it  is  beneficial  to  you,  I  hope  so  too/' 
replied  Wentworth,  as  mine  host  bov^ed 
hastily,  in  compliance  with  the  sound  of  a 
bell. 

The  multifarious  projects  which  actuated 
the  migrations  of  lord  Osterly  were  never 
in  themselves  sufiicientiy  important  to  ex- 
cite curiosity^  yet  our  Englishman  could- 
irot  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  his  pre- 
sent whim  bore  no  reference  to  Amelia; 
secure  in  her  affection,  distrust  could  not 
enter  his  mind  ;  it  was  that  mysterious  pub- 
licity  vvith  which  a  libertine  ever  decks  his 
actions  that  gave  pain  to  Sidney. 

*'  The  garble  of  a  licentious  tongue^ 
however  futile  its  import^  is  injurious  to 
the  purity  of  woman ;  my  affianced  love, 
the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  my  heart, 

must 
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must  not  be  subject  to  such  a  profanation. 
Anieliaj  I  will  be  your  shadow;  an  unhal- 
lowed thought  shall  not  approach  you;" 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  iiis  feelings,  our 
hero  arose,  and  walking  tov;ards  the  opened 
window,  stood  gazing  on  the  star-ena- 
melled radiance  of  the  heavens,  when  his  at- 
tention was  called  to  this  nether  sphere. 

"  Star-gazing,  by  the  immortal  gods!" 
said  lord  Osterly  from  the  court-yard. 
'*  Will  you  admit  a  terrestrial  wanderer  to  a 
short  conference,  Wentworth  ?'' 

*^  It  must  be  short,  my  lord;  I  am  fati- 
gued, and  mean  to  retire." 

The  ^ee:T  embraced  the  permission  with 
eagerness. — "I  am  in  a  devil  of  a  scrape,'* 
said  my  lord;  "  Wentworth,  you  must 
help  me  out.  No  sour  looks  ;  prompt  as- 
sistance is  what  I  require  :  I  have  submitted 
a  carte  blanche  in  a  moment  of  forgetful- 
ness,  where  I  am  now  willing  to  make 
the  amende  Iwnorahle — will  you  help  me 
out?" 

''  Not  I,  my   lord ;    you  have  mistaken 

your 
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your  man.  l  hope  I  do  not  know  the  wo- 
man yoii  have  insulted  ;  \[  I  do,  I  trust 
your  conduct  will  meet  the  rebuke  it 
merits.'* 

"  Pshaw  !  this  is  no  time  for  moralizing. 
I  know  you  are  equal  to  contrivance  ;  what 
shall  I  do  ?  Be  generous  for  once;  I  need 
vour  aid.'* 

*'  I  am  no  pander,  my  lord  :  where  is 
your  purvey or^  Supple  ?" 

''  He  !  quiz  the  idiot  !  I  cannot  attend 
to  his  advice;  he  has  been  boring  me  this 
half-hour  to  2:0  forward  and  mai<:e  hand- 
some  concessions,  from  a  false  Tiotion  that 
eloquence,  even  in  a  bad  cause,  frequently 
influences  a  favourable  result." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  your  tutor  is 
an  adept  in  villanv,"  said  Sidnev  ;  ''  at  all 
efjents,  he  must  be  your  coadjutor  in  the 
present  case;  it  is  beneath  j/i^ interference.'* 
"  You  are  an  incorrigible  cynic,  Went- 
worth.  I  know  not  whether  to  despise  or 
envy  your  calmness." 

'^  Vanity   apart,   I    think   the  latter  the 

more 
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more  npplicable  feelfnji:,"  resumed  Sidney. 
"*  And  now,  my  lord,  having  listened  to 
your  statement,  and  convinced  you  of  my 
inability  to  assist  you,  I  must  be  so  ^npo- 
3ite  as  to  remind  you  i  am  a  traveller,  and  a 
"H'earv  one/* 

"  You  are  a  blunt  specimen  of  English 
freedom/'  said  my  lord.  ''  I  would  willing- 
ly hate  your  principles,  if  thev  did  not  so 
evidently  make  your  happiness." 

"  And  what  are  your'*  said  Sidney. 
'*  Lord  Osterly,  I  have  long  considered  you 
as  an  erring  man ;  I  fear  I  have  been  too 
lenient  in  my  conclusions.  You  ridicule  my 
language  as  blunt  and  free;  it  is  honest: 
we  are  the  mutual  natives  of  a  free  coun- 
try ;  for  your  own  sake,  I  wish  you  were 
a  free  man.  I  know  not  to  what  extent 
your  present  dilemma  may  e^idanger  you^ 
character,  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  while 
you  boast  of  independence,  and  decry 
common  honesty,  you  are  the  most  abject 
and  willing  of  slaves,  i  mean  not  to  offend 
you;  most  gladly  would  I.  see  you  shake  ofT 

the 
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the  odious  thraldom_,  and  act  in  a  manner 
becoming  your  rank,  and  your  character  as 
a  man.'* 

"  Ahnost  thou  persuadest  me/'  said  my 
lord. 

''  Forbear,"  interrupted  Sidney  ;  '^  your 
reference  is  bad,  unless  your  sincerity 
might  be  trusted.'* 

*'  Wentworth,  your  boldness  is  invinci- 
ble, and,  I  had  nearly  added,  uuansweiablt? : 

V 

but  vou  are  a  forbidding  reiormer;  vou 
hold  out  no  rewards  to  your  proselytes  j  I 
must  be  soothed  into  the  rigid  path;  long 
indulgence  has  spoiled  me  for  the  indeiiuiie 
promises  of  an  enthusiaBt/' 

'^  This  i$  almost  worse  than  avowed  pro^ 
/iigacy/'  said  Sidney  ;  ''  yon  csnnot  be  se-» 
rious.  What  comfort  have  you  derived 
from  your  irregular  life,  my  lord  }  ha? 
yovx  happiness  been  dejinitc?  have  not 
compunctive  feelings  wrun^  your  bosom-— 
feelings  whose  pungency  could  leave  no 
doubt  of  thdv  reality  ?  Take  a  Tiev/  of  the 
C'Ompcirativelij  virtuous  man  ;  imagine  hin^ 

tranquil 
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tranquil  in  his  retirement;  and  in  society,  a 
collected  guardian  of  his  own  actions.     Is 
such  a  man's  happiness  indefinite  ?   it  may 
be    imperfect,    for    we   are    probationary 
beings ;  but  if  peace  of  mind  is  not  a  bliss- 
ful  emblem   of  eternal   happiness,  I  have 
mistaken  the  ordinances  of  our  faith  ;  it  is 
unquestionable,   and    nothing    but    wilful 
scepticism  couid  for  a  moment  leadusastray. 
A  clear  conscience  confers  th^iX peace  on  its 
possessor   ^  which  the  world  cannot  give;* 
and  seizing  a    taper  which   stood   on   the 
table,  *'  good-night,  my  lord,''  said  Sidney. 
"  Pray  for  me,*'  said  the  peer,  in  a  voice 
half  ironical. 

''  I  would  recommend  vou  to  zvatcli  and 
pray,**  replied  Sidney,  with  a  calm  coun- 
tenance. "''  1  presume  you  would  not  dispute 
the  adjudged  fiat  which  is  to  summon  us 
hence;  it  is  in  force;  hov/  soon  it  shall 
pass  into  effect,  we  know  not :  be  wise,  mv 
lord,  nor  trifle  with  the  passing  hour.** 

''  Tell  me,  Wentworth,  how  shall  I  ac- 
quire this  cheerful  serenity  ,^" 

''  Trust 
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''Trust  in  the  Rock  of  Ages/'  said  our 
hero;  ''  religion,  pure  religion,  is  the 
foundation  of  mortal  happiness;  it  is  the 
bulwark  between  man  and  crime  ;  no  out- 
ward attack  can  destroy  the  immortal  na- 
ture;  then  shall  we  in  our  mean  frame  set 
up  an  atom  against  a  deity?  oppose  our 
weak  intellects  to  that  xcdce  which  com- 
mandedj  and  it  was  made  ;  who  out  of  no- 
thiuf^  formed  the  ordered  universe  ?  I  am 
prolix,  my  lord,  from  a  belief  that  you  are 
not  exactly  what  you  appear  to  be  ;  why 
it  should  ever  be  inconsistent  with  the 
young  to  avow  theii' religious  principles,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  short-lived 
tenants  as  we  are,  buoyed  up  by  health  in 
one  hour,  and  languishing  in  the  next  in  all 
the  helplessness  of  dependant  beings.  Can 
the  unbeliever  ward  off  the  stroke  of  death? 
does  he  bear  his  appointed  pains  with  ir^pre 
fortitude?  the  very  contrary  is  the  truth. 
Then  who  can  defend  principles  unsup- 
ported by  proofs  of  their  superiority  ?  I 
will  not  believe  you  are  a  "voluntarij  ?Li\\thX ; 

nay, 
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nay,  I  trust  I  shall  see  you  a  willing  and  a 
o^ratcful  Christian.'' 

''  My  God  !'*  said  lord  Osterlv,  in  a 
voice  of  calm  sadness^  *^  how  have  you  ar« 
quired  this  happy  temper  of  mind  ?  Went- 
worth,  I  am  more  than  persuaded:  you 
enjoy  life ;  you  are  ev^r  amongst  the  more 
cheerful  classes  of  society;  can  principles 
such  as  you  avow  be  proved  conipatibi^ 
With  dissipation  ?*' 

*'  Certainly  not  with  dissipation/*  said 
Sidney  ;  *^  I  venture  to  assert  1  am  not  dissi- 
pated, excepting  in  the  late  hours  to  which 
I  sometimes  conform  ;  and  from  this  wasto 
of  time  I  shall  very  shortly  recede,  I  beg 
you  to  divest  my  opinions  of  vanity;  I  ma 
not  conscious  of  being  exuberant  In  this 
foible^  and  when  I  venture  to  enumcrata 
the  Items  |n  which  I  dissent  from  received 
b*bitB,  I  do  it  to  convince  you  that 'a 
rnan  may  be  chserfuji  nay,  gay  in  ^n 
rlt,  without  intringitig  on  th^  records  gC 
the  internai  monitor,  1  have  never  ex-» 
^e^e4  my  incomd;    thm  no  man  dare^ 
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question  my  expenditure.  I  have  never 
prostituted  my  veracity,  in  order  to  cut  off 
a  defenceless  woman  from  the  favour  of  a 
just  judge.  Perhaps,  for  I  ^viIl  be  sincere,  I 
07ice,  in  thought,  harboured,  an  intention 
decidedly  criminal ;  I  was  roused  from  my 
premeditated  guilt,  by  an  event  which  gave 
me  time  to  pause  ,*  and  most  sincerely 
grateful  am  I  for  an  escape  so  fortuitous. 
Flattery  is  my  aversion;  and  you  could 
bear  testimony  to  many  instances  in  which 
I  have,  with  apparent  rudeness,  dissected  the 
nature  of  this  insidious  poison.  Rivalship 
has  not  dubbed  me  a  coachman,  a  boxer,  or 
a  gambler;  yet  I  can  enter  into  the  whim 
of  the  day,  and  have  no  objection  to  look 
on,  There  will  always  exist  a  spirit  of  in* 
vention  amongst  the  idle  rich  ;  one  may 
regret  the  descent  they  make  in  their  pur» 
suit  after  novelty;  their  effects,  however, 
tend  to  the  certain  and  general  end — ruin; 
and  there  may  even  be  mor-e  criminal 
modes  of  meeting  destruction.  Thus  it  is 
practicable  to  enjoy  one's  own  opinions, 
VOL,  V.  K  without 
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without  becoming  materially  objectionable 
to  our  associates.  I  have  few  friends,  and 
they  are  out  of  the  immediate  trammels  of 
fashionable  life." 

"  By  Heavens,  Wentworth  !"  said  lord 
Osterly,  "  I  would  become  your  disciple 
if  you  would  take  me  in  charge;  but  let 
jne  premise,  I  am  in  debt,  and  annoyed 
by  unmerciful  creditors." 

*'  I  will  assist  you  in  arranging  your  af- 
fairs,*' said  Sidney,  "  on  one  condition — 
two  I  should  have  said ;  first.  Supple  must 
be  dismissed  ;  and  you  must  restore  Maria 
Bevatis  to  her  father.** 

'*  To  the  first  I  willingly  submit;  the 
latter  is  beyond  vi^  power.  The  little  jilt 
left  me  at  Brighton,  and  is  now  protected 
by  colonel  Stamford.'* 

*'  Did  you  make  no  provision  for  her  ? 
give  her  no  power  to  be  honest?" 

*'  She  took  French  leave,  and  was  ofT 
while  I  ran  up  to  Tadcaster'sbalJ.** 

<*  Unfortunate  creature  !"  resumed  Sid- 
ney.    "  Well,  my  lord,  once  more  good- 

nightj 
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niofht :  we  have  in  the  last  hour  done  more 
towards  the  formation  of  a  friendship  than 
in  all  the  years  I  have  known  you:  I  am  a 
stranger  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  dilemma 
which  led  vou  to  me  this  evenin^: ;  onlv  re- 
member,  eloquence  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
press contrition ;  sinceritij  will  ever  meet  le- 
niency. Ishould  be  sorry  to  revoke  my  hopes 
in  your  stability,  but  I  must  tell  you,  an  earhj 
opportunity  will  best  aid  your  views;  it  is 
more  than  probable  a  very  few  hours  will 
place  me  in  that  situation  which  might 
make  my  interference  necessary;"  and 
with  more  regard  than  had  ever  before 
marked  their  separation,  Sidney  withdrew, 
while  lord  Osterly,  with  an  equanimity  of 
spirits  he  had  ficarcely  ever  ovv^ned,  retired 
to  his  pillow,  resolved  on  pursuing  happi- 
ness under  a  better  system  ;  that  conces- 
sion which  had  appeared  so  formidable^ 
now  seemed  a  practicable,  not  less  than  a 
desirable  premise  to  his  future  line  of  ac- 
tions; and  with  these  honourable  feelings 
we  will  leave  the  newly-converted  peer,  and 
proceed  to  the  events  of  the  ensuing  day. 

H  2  CPIAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

«*  You  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  heavenly  blessings  follow  smh 
creatures." 

The  soft  beams  of  morn  had  scarcely  tinged 
the  eastern  sky,  ere  our  impatient  English* 
man  arose.  That  Fitzhenry  would  calcu- 
late time  by  his  feelings,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, nor  did  the  health  of  the  colonel 
justify  our  hero's  interrupting  his  repose. 
The  village  clock  struck  five  as  Sidney 
stood  observing  the  villagers  passing  to 
their  several  occupations;  the  harvest  was 
waving  to  the  early  breeze,  and  the  refresh- 
ing incense  of  reviving  day  shed  a  grate- 
ful fragrance  around.  In  his  own  person 
Sidney  felt  an  insupportable  vacuum ; 
neither  book  nor  pencil  lent  its  beguiling 
power  to     cheat   the   hours  which    must 

elapse 
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einpse  ere  they  departed  for  the  cottage. 
The  words  of  a  living  poet  occurred  to 
Wentworth — 

**  I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time. 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime  j 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch  along  the  wall." 

And  as  he  contrasted  the  hour  he  was  con- 
templating, and  in  idea  traced  its  minutes 
as  occupied  by  the  fashionable  world,  how 
worse  than  absurd  did  the  enervating  sys- 
tem appear! — ''  Some,  even  now,  actively 
engaged  in  the  ball-room  ;  others  at  the 
card-table;  some  retiring  with  disappoint- 
ed hopes  ;  others  so  deeply  engaged  in  the 
restless  career,  as  to  be  insensible  to  everv 
thing  out  of  its  immediate  routine.  Os- 
terly  said  true,*'  thought  Sidney  ;  "  I  know 
not  if  the  waste  of  time  is  not  the  most 
prodigal  offering  to  folly  ;'*  and  in  order 
to  give  the  present  hour  all  the  value  it 
could  receive  in  his  proscribed  situation, 
Sidney    issued  forth,  resolved  on  visiting 

H  3  the 
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the  count  de  V- ,  while  the  family  at  the 

caslle  were  invisible. 

As  he  passed  through  the  wood,  it  was 
easy  to  take  a  view  of  Filbert  Wood  Cot- 
tage, and  as  the  habitation  of  those  we  love 
usually  owns  attractions  which  common 
minds  cannot  discern,  the  really  beauti- 
ful residence  of  our  heroine  seemed  to 
Went  worth  a  little  paradise;  it  was  now  he 
more  than  ever  regretted  the  want  of  his 
•porte-feuille ;  his  fancy  was  exuberant  at  this 
moment ;  he  had  never  felt  more  equal  to 
a  happy  delineation  of  nature  ;  as  if  to 
heighten  the  scene,  (he  tones  of  a  harp 
met  his  ear;  half-persuaded  that  Amelia 
was  the  performer,  he  ventured  to  approach 
the  cottage  ;  the  sound  floated  above  him; 
in  a  few  moments  a  voice  of  simple  pathos 
sang  those  beautiful  lines  of  Prior's— 

'*  When  from  thy  sight  1  pass  the  live-long  day,"  &c. 

Our  Englishman  scarcely  breathed,  though 
his  heart  readily  admitted  an  indefinable 
delight  in   the  application  of  the   words. 

Th« 
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The  song  was  closed  ;  the  harp  ceased;  and 
he  heard  the  earlv  warbler  move  as  to  ano- 

■J 

ther  apartment.  The  sin  of  listening  might 
have  found  an  excuse  vviih  his  mistress Jiad 
she  detected  him;  she  did  not;  and  as 
another  purpose  had  influenced  his  ram- 
ble, he  turned  from  the  love-enchanted 
spot,  and  took  the  path  to  the  castle. 

Though  motives  purely  honourable  ac- 
tuated the  visit  of  Wentworth,  there  was 
something  repugnant  to  his  independent 
mind  in  making  it  at  an  hour  when  the 
earl  must  in  ail  probability  be  a  stranger  to 
it.-r-"  Poh  P*  said  our  hero,  after  a  pause, 
"  the  count  is  not  indebted  to  lord  Arlins- 
ham  for  protection;  it  is  an  asylum  afford- 
ed by  a  liberality  to  which  the  unfeeling 
Arlingham  is  a  stranger.     I  would  visit  De 

,  V ,  if  but  to  convince  the  earl  1  consi- 

dered  him  a  distinct  inhabitant  of  the 
castle;"  and  hastening  up  the  avenue,  he 
beheld  the  object  of  his  inquiry  seated  an 
a  bench  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling. 

Wentworth  saluted  the  noble  foreigner, 

ii  4  with 
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with  all  that  warmth  which  so  readily  touches 
the  heart. 

"  You  do  rne  honour,  Mr.  Wentworth/' 

said  De  V ;  "  this  is  the  pure  spirit  of 

English  liberality/of  generous  sympathy, 
I  am  quite  well  this  morning,  if  a  man  can 
be  so  whose  heart  is  broken." 

"  I  cannot  allow  so  depressing  a  term, 
from  one  who  must  feel  all  the  y^\u^  of 
friends  such  as  you  possess," 

"  Friends  are  blessings,  my  worthy  Mr. 
Wentworth  ;  I  hope  I  am  grateful  for  their 
kindness ;  but  I  had  a  daughter,  a  creature 
on  whom  I  doated  ;  my  God  !  do  I  live  to 
say  she  has  murdered  the  peace  of  her  fa- 
ther, abandoned  an  honourable  husband, 
and  left  her  sweet  child,  who  will  blush  at 
the  name  of  mother.'* 

"  If  to  dwell  on  a  theme  so  melancholy 
could  add  to  your  happiness,  I  would  enter 
into  the  nature  of  your  feelings ;  hut,  my 
dear  sir,  we  must  live  for  others,  though  we 
cannot  for  ourselves." 

"  I  strive  against  it;  I  believed  I  should 

be 
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he  tranquil  when  my  friend  Miss  Fitzhenry 
had  given  me  a  clear  detail  of  facts ;  but 
her  story,  merciful  Heaven  !  it  proves  my 
wretched  offspring  even  worse  than  I  had 
imagined  her/* 

"  You  must  have  required  this  explana- 
tion ;  I  think  Miss  Fitzhenry  would  not 
otherwise  have  considered  it  essential." 

"  I  did,  I  did  ;  Mrs.  Manderson  was  un- 
equal to  the  task ;  and  my  poor  sensitive 
Amelia,  she  suffered  equally  with  myself 
while  dwelling  on  the  cruel  story.'* 

*'  Let  me  entreat  you  v.'ill  compose 
youi'selfj^said  Sidney  ;  *•  if  I  am  presump- 
tuouSj  tell  me  so;  I  made  my  visit  thus 
early,  in  order  to  be  the  messenger  of 
your  commands  to  the  cottage  ;  or  will 
you  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  conveying 
you  thither?  the  carriage  shall  come  round 
this  way." 

*'  I  am   flattered  by  your  zeal,"  said  De 

V ,  "  but  I  cannot  accept  your  kind 

offer ;    henceforward    my    views    will    be 

n  5  bounded 
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bounded  within  this  demesne.  I  can  have 
no  pleasure  in  society  ;  reading  is  my  only 
consolation.  Do  not  misunderstand  me, 
Mr.  Went  worth ;  I  must  always  rejoice  in 
receiving  the  visits  of  yourself  and  my 
little  family  from  the  cottage.  No  marl 
has  a  right  to  carry  gloom  into  the  circles 
of  content ;  nor  should  he^  as  I  have  done, 
obtrude  private  sorrows  on  the  ear  of 
those  whose  sympathy  he  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  excite." 

"  Ours  will  be  the  loss/*  said  Sidney. 
*'  I  must  believe  Durweston  will  have  the 
power  of  removing  your  objections;  and 
the  dear  little  boy,  surely,  my  dear  sir, 
you  will  give  that  fine  creature  the  advan- 
tage of  your  society  ?" 

^'  He  must  come  to  me,*'  said  the  count; 
*'  I  shall  set  apart  his  visits  as  hours  of  sun- 
shine to  a  mind  almost  benighted.  I  feel 
I  have  little  to  do  with  this  world,  and  that 
little  should  be  unbroken  by  the  casualties 
of  general  society." 

Wentworth 
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Wentworth  regarded  the  countenance  of 
the  impressive  speaker  ;  he  was  not  far  ad- 
vanced in  life; 

**  On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 
Had  slightly  press'd  his  signet  sage  ;" 

yet  there  was  a  determined  melancholy  ip 
his  voice,  ^vhich  strongly  impressed  his 
language  as  with  prophetic  import. 

**  You  are  an  early  riser,  my  lord,"  said 
Sidney. 

''  I  have  done  with  that  distinction,  Mr. 

Wentworth;   call  me  De  V ;    in  my 

situation  it  would  be  egregious  pride  to 
retain  a  title  unsupported  by  the  power 
which  once  was  mine.  I  do  rise  early 
to  enjoy  a  walk  while  the  family  repose. 
The  castle  is  full  of  visitors;  it  will  not 
last  long,  when  I  shall  be  under  less  re- 
straint." 

'*  I  should  imai^ine  a  residence  more 
suited  to  your  mind  might  be  found," 
said  Sidney ;  *'  one  where  no  intrusions 
could  occur." 

B  6  ''  I  will 
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"I  will  never  quit  this  spot/*  replied  De 

V ;    *'  the  friend  of  my  early  youth 

lived  in  this  abode  many  years ;  he  died 
here;  I  will  share  his  grave.  The  religion 
I  profess/'  and  he  turned  his  eye  towards  a 
crucifix,  which  was  visible  from  their  seat, 
'^  not  being  that  of  the  country  which  pro- 
tects me  J  is  more  happily  pursued  in  a  re- 
tirement like  mine.  I  thank  you  for  the 
consideration  your  words  imply  ;  I  am  yet 
independent,  for  which  I  thank  Heaven^  not 
for  my  own,  but  for  the  sake  of  my  grand- 
child." 

Wentworth  was  replying  when  the  sound 
of  a  light  footstep  caught  his  ear.  In 
a  moment  a  female  turned  the  angle  which, 
concealed  them  from  immediate  view,  when 
lady  Anna  Arlingham  appeared;  she  started 
at  the  sight  of  Wentworth,  and  seemed  for 
an  instant  to  be  retiring.  Sidney  arose — 
^'  I  will  go,  lady  Anna  ;  I  beg  I  may  not 
prevent  your  wishes." 

*'  You  are  very  formal  when  there  is  no 
cccasion  for  it/'  said  her  ladyship,  reassured 

by 
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by  the  discovery  that  our  hero  was  the 
count's  companion.  "  My  lord,"  said  the 
graceful  mediator;,  "  I  request  you  will 
allow  me  the  happiness  of  executing  your 
commands,  in  anv  wav  which  can  add  to 
your  comfort  as  the  resident  of  Westbourne 
wing." 

De  V stood  before  his  noble  visitor 

with  a  countenance  elevated  and  strongly 
expressive  of  admiration. — '^  I  am  greatly 
obliged  by  your  ladyship's  condescension," 
said  he  ;  "  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
retirement  the  castle  affords;  I  have  no 
wants^  nor  any  wish,  save  that  of  retaining 
the  honour  of  your  ladyship's  good  opi- 
nion.'* 

Lady  Anna  curtseyed  gracefully. — "  Se- 
clusion is  your  choice,  I  believe,  my  lord, 
or  I  should  certainly  become  your  visitor." 

"  The  hanour  of  your  ladyship's  conver- 
sation will  at  all  times  claim  my  attention 
and  my  gratitude.'* 

*^  Then  you  will  allow  me  to  make  my 

calls 
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cffHs  in  the  morning  ?  I  walk  befpre  break- 
fast." 

The  count  assented. 

"  I  only  heard  late  last  night  that  you 
were  indisposed/'  resumed  lady  Anna; 
'^  my  servant  could  not  state  particulars; 
indeed,  her  account  was  so  confused  and 
improbable,  1  knew  no  way  in  which  I 
could  atone  for  my  previous  neglect,  but 
by  assuring  you  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, until  too  late  to  remedy  it." 

Wentworth  understood  more  of  the  sub- 
ject than  her  ladyship ;  fearful  lest  the 
count  should  learn  the  inhumanity  of  the 
earl,  he  moved  his  head,  with  a  meaning 
which  repressed  the  eloquence  of  lady 
Anna. 

^'  Where  do  you  reside?*'  asked  her 
ladyship  of  Sidney. 

"  At  the  Arlingham  Arms,*'  said  Sidney. 
♦'  I  came  down  with  a  friend." 

*' I  thank  you  for  the  denouement  of  last 
night/'  said  her  ladyship,  with   a  blush; 

"it 
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**  It  was  quite  a  reprieve,  if  you  knew  all 
that  has  happened  lately." 

^^  I  hope  I  was  not  misrepresented,"  said 
Sidney  ;  "  understand  me  ;  the  veraciti/  of 
the  party  could  not  be  questioned;  but 
anger  defeats  justice.'* 

"  Oh,  it  was  quite  clear;  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  the  person  most  concerned,"  re- 
sumed her  ladyship.  ''  I  hope  we  shall 
have  a  calm,  after  the  late  tempest.  But 
pray  tell  me  what  has  brought  you  to  this 
place  ?   it  is  too  early  for  shooting.'* 

''  Love  brought  me  here,"  said  Sidney  ; 
'*  I  dare  not  say  more.  If  you  were  a  free 
agent  of  your  own  actions,  I  think  I  could 
increase  your  happiness;  but  I  will  not 
torment  you." 

"  Who  can  it  be?"  said  lady  Anna, 
thoughtfully;  ''it  must  be  somebody  at 
Filbert  Wood  Cottage;  that  is  the  only 
place  I  do  not  visit ;  yet  I  am  sure  I  know 
not  why  papa  laid  restrictions  on  my  ram- 
bles in  that  quarter." 

"  There  is  a  sort  of  magic  in  its  circle," 

said 
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said  Sidney  ;  ''  perhaps  lord  Arlingham  has 
lost  the  magician's  wand,  and  could  not 
protect  you  from  its  enchantment/* 

"  You  are  saucy,  Wentworth,  but  you 
have  raised  my  woman*s  curiosity ;  aunt 
Morbury  is  past  the  age  of  enchantment; 
I  shall  certainly,  under  her  guidance,  ex- 
plore the  forbidden  ground." 

"  I  would  not  advise  you  to  do  so,"  said 
Sidney  ;  ''  leave  it  to  time  ;  nay,  chance 
may  do  something  for  you  in  this  particu- 
lar." 

'^  How  ambiguous  !  I  shall  not  sleep  till 
I  have  made  you  out.  Oh  !  I  forgot — Os- 
terly  will  dine  with  us;  he  will  interpret 
this  mysterious  business." 

*'  Perhaps  so,"  said  Wentworth  ;  "  at 
least  he  will  tell  all  he  knows." 

''  My  lord,"  said  lady  Anna,  addressing 
the  count,  "  you  see  a  very  giddy  creature 
in  your  visitor ;  put  the  best  construction 
on  the  manner  of  a  woman  who  is  not 
often  allowed  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of 
youth.  I  cannot  be  cheerful  without  in- 
fringing 
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'fringing  on  the  commands  of  a  parent. 
I  regret  my  duty  is  not  more  compatible 
with  my  disposition  ;  and  can  only  hope 
my  involuntary  crime  may  appear  less  ex- 
ceotionable  to  strancrers." 

''  I  am  not  authorized  to  be  umpire  in  a 
case  so  delicate/'  said  De  V ;  ''  mjj  de- 
cision would  not  repress  a  cheerfulness  so 
natural  to  vouth." 

''  Thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  lady  Anna  ; 
"  I  must  wish  you  good  morning  :"  and  re- 
peating her  liberal  offers  of  service  to  the 
count,  she  withdrew. 

"  A  very  handsome  and  seemingly  ami- 
able woman,"'  said  De  V . 

Wentworth  added  to  the  favourable  de- 
cision of  the  count,  relating  her  attentions 
and  friendship  towards  Amelia.  In  speak- 
ing of  lady  Anna,  he  was  necessarily  com- 
pelled to  name  the  earl  ;  in  doing  this,  he 
was  mindful  not  to  overstretch  the  por- 
trait; yet  he  trusted  his  elucidation  would 

guard  De  V from  any  personal  meeting 

with  the  lord  of  V/estbourne. 

''  I  have 
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•  •*  I  have  met  him  once  or  twice/'  repli- 
ed the  count;  "  his  hauteur  disgusted  ine  ; 
he  did  not  return  my  salutation,  but  eyed 
me  with  a  glance  intended  to  express  much 
meaning;  it  was  beneath  my  retort.  I 
owe  him  courtesy  as  the  master  of  the 
demesne.  Respect  was  my  due;  it  is  the 
right  of  man  from  man„  and  he  is  an  infe- 
rior being  who  denies  it.  J  hear  he  is  a 
ptejudiced  mortal^  one  whose  local  mind 
admits  not  of  afnliation  with  the  natives  of 
another  soil.  I  should  doubt  even  the 
family  charity  of  a  heart  so  little  swayed  by 
Christian  principles.  To  me  his  scorn  is  as 
the  wind,  it  will  neither  diminish  my  in- 
ternal confidence,  nor  teach  me  to  dread 
what  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven  I  should  en- 
dure." 

'*  This  is  the  only  disposition  which  can 
cope  with  an  aristocrat/'  said  Sidney; 
*'  yield  to  him,  and  you  increase  his  vicious 
pride.  There  is  scarcely  a  foible  attached 
to  human  nature  which  will  not  at  times 
claim  our  leniency,  excepting  this  odious 

assumption ; 
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assumption  ;  and,  in  truth,  he  is  a  pitiable 
object,  served  but  from  motives  p^  interest 
or  feaVy  countenanced  only  from  the  rank 
he  holds  in  society;  friendship  is  beneath 
his  di^rnity,  and  'protection  above  his  iron- 
hearted  comprehension.  Will  his  genea- 
logrj  secure  him  from  disease?  or  the  mor- 
tal shock  rescue  his  noble  dust  from  the 
ashes  of  the  beggar  ?** 

''  One  of  your  poets/'^replied  De  V , 

"  has  with  justice  declared — 

**  The  study  of  mankind  is  man.'* 

It  is  at  once  a  o-lorious  and  an  humiliating: 
study.  What  honest  man  but  rejoices  in 
acknowledo^ins^  the  virtues  of  a  fellow-be- 
ing  ?  who  is  not  gratified  in  reflecting  on 
the  link  which  nature  generously  extends 
throughout  the  rational  mass  ?  who  that 
loves  virtue  but  deplores  and  is  humbled 
by  the  defections  of  creatures  so  eminently 
endowed }  Vanity  is  the  worst  enemy  of 
man  ;  I  know  not  an  error  into  which  its 
inordinate  power  will  not  lead  us;    and 

when 
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when  we  see  it  exuberantly  planted,  where 
education  and  high  birth  are  conspicuous, 
where  respect  might  be  claimed,  if  it  was 
not  imperiously  demanded,  \i  is  then  heredi- 
tary rank  becomes  a  badge  of  disgrace  ; 
the  levelling  principles  of  the  democrat 
creep  into  the  subordinate  classes  of  man- 
kind ;  and  they  who  should  support  the  na- 
tional superiority,  become  the  igneous  im- 
liiolators  of  their  country.'^ 

Wentworth  beheld  in  the  exposition  of 
the  count  all  the  retrospective  observation  of 
a  just  mind.  It  was  to  his  degraded  coun- 
try he  aHudedj  that  nation  once  so  respect- 
able in  the  scale  of  Europe,  now  the  usurped 
possession  of  a  second  Nero. 

As  politics  and  love  is  not  a  melange 
suited  to  the  taste  of  my  readers,  nor  ycrt 
an  acceptable  subject  to  the  man  v.'ho  stood 
in  the  situation  of  our  hero,  we  will  with- 
draw from  its  incongruous  exhibition,  and 
follow  our  Englishman  to  his  inn. 

It  was  gratifying  to  the  heart  of  Went- 
worth to   behold    lady  Anna   pursuing   a 

conduct 
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conduct  so  suited  to  her  sex. — ''  She  is  an 
excellent  girl/*  said  he,  menrally,  ''  a  gra- 
cious benign  woman.  Oh  !  how  they  err, 
%vho  prize  not  gentleness  as  woman's  loveli- 
est charm!"  and  carrying  his  perceptive 
faculty  to  her  in  whom  his  eye  sav/  no  ble- 
mish, he  methodized  the  coming  hours 
with  all  those  exuberant  touches  with 
which  the  fancy  of  a  lover  is  so  abundantly 
stored. 

Again  the  drowsy  steeple  announced  the 
flight  of  time;  it  was  eight  o'clock;  nine 
%vas  the  appointed  hour.  Seeking  the 
apartment  of  Fitzhenry,  he  found  hiin 
waiting  his  return. 

'*  You  have  stolen  a  march  upon  me, 
Wentworth,'*  said  the  colonel ;  ■'  the  gol- 
den moments  of  love  are  not  to  be  slighted; 
you  have  seen  Amelia," 

"  On  my  word  I  have  not,"  replied  Sid* 
ney  ;  and  giving  Fitzhenry  a  detail  of  his 
recent  visit,  he  engaged  the  social  feelings 
of  the  colonel  in  behalf  of  De  V—--. 

*'  I  am  not  reconciled  to  his  accq^iing 

an 
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an  asylum  at  Westboiirne/'  said  Fitzhenry  J  ^ 
'*  I  would  not  live  within  pistol-shot  of  ' 
such  a  rational  monster.'* 

**  I  really  believe  a  strict  Catholic  is  less 
vulnerable  to  the  insolence  of  pride  than 
we  are,"  said  Sidney.  **  I  know  not  if  the 
man  or  his  religion  is  the  cause  of  this  in- 
difference; /would  say  the  latter;  thebigo« 
try  of  that  faith  is  tinctured  with  an  evident 
idea  of  its  superioritjj  ;  they  regard  us  as 
unenlightened  beings,  wanderers  in  a  path 
which  theij  have  secured  to  themselves; 
and  as  innate  principle  guards  human  na- 
ture from  outward  attacks,  the  conscious 
disciple  of  a  faith  (however  superstitious) 
which  his  reason  approves^  is  a  stoic,  where 
Ihe  leu&vain  man  js  amenable.'* 

"I  cannot  submit  to  your  opinion,^- 
aaid  Fitzhenry  ;  ^'  you  give  too  much  im* 
porlancc  to  their  mistaken  zeal ;  fortitude 
under  affliction  is  so  noble  a  virtue,  it 
clothes  a  man  with  an  armour  so  honout' 
able,  you  haveleft  notiving  for  the  Chrk^ 
//^n  hero,  Mr.  Wentworth/* 

'*Th* 
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"  The  Christian  hero  needs  no  defender, 
my  dear  sir ;  pardon  me  when  I  say  you 
have  brought  into  our  discussion  that  cha- 
racter which  distinguishes  your  profession. 
According  to  my  idea,  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion may  be  compared  to  a  code  of  lenient 
laws,  drawn  up  by  a  judge  perfect  in  wis- 
dom ;  exacting  no  effort  beyond  our  abi- 
lity ;  giving  to  the  faithful  observer  of  its 
institutes  all  the  blissful  promises  of  a  fu- 
ture state.    That  spirit  of  fellowship,  that 
brotherly  love  so  strongly  inculcated  by 
Divine  Frovidence,   is  the  point  I  would 
oppose  to  your  observation  of  my  seeming 
leniency  towards  the  Catholics.     We  are 
not  bigots  ;  presumption  is  not  a  tenet  of 
our  faith;  we  eonsider  mankind  in  gene- 
ral; we  do  not  cut  off  a  class  from  the  be- 
nefit of  our  services;  and  though  I  am  the 
last  man  who  would  attach  inhumanity  to 
any  particular  people,  I  must  ever  believe 
xve,    b)    the    reason  and  practicability    of 
our  religion,  are  less    liable  to  an  error 
JBO  unpardonable.     In  the  sublime  person 

of 
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of  our  Redeemer,  there  was  blended  that 
lowliness,   that  humility,   which  should  di- 
vest his  humble  likeness  of  all  personal  su- 
periority.    I  might  be  condemned  for  the 
familiarity   of  my  remark,  if  I  added,  the 
dignity  and  grace  of  the  Divine  ?v1ediator 
has  often  engaged  my  contemplative  mo-f 
ments.      In    his    rnore    pre-eminent    acts^^^ 
what  a  simplicity  of  language  I   with  ho\y 
much   tenderness  were  his  reproofs  con- 
veyed !    it   is   really   wonderful    a   ^  deity 
confcst'  has  not  produced  in  his  protected 
fold  a  people  more  worthy  of  his  favour.'* 

'*  You  have  satisfied  me,"  resumed  Fitz- 
henry  ;  *'^  and  I  may  venture  to  tell  a  mart  ^ 
of  your  character  how  highly  I  prize  such 
sentiments.  Example  is  so  pernicious  with 
the  young,  the  laxity  of  our  morals  is 
so  alarming,  that  the  man  v,'ho  takes  time 
io  think  for  himself  deserves  commenda- 
tion." 

*^  it  is  a  very  essentia)  effort  of  reason 
for  perishable  man  to  think  of  the  future,'' 
replied  Sidaevj  '^  surrounded  us  he  is  by 
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death,  disease,  and  incidental  casualties; 
and  as  a  female  writer  has  with  eloquent 
perspicuity  observed — 


-  *  there  is  an  inward  peace  in  an  humble  trust  im 

0od,  and  in  a  simple  reliance  on  his  word;  there  is  a  repose  of 
spirit,  a  freedom  from  solicitude  in  a  lowly  confidence  in  him, 
for  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  give  in  exchange.' 

,  Mora's  P/acticalPiely. 

In  seeking  this  consolation  from  a  direct- 
ing Providence,  we  simply  accede  to  his 
promised  interposition  ;  he  will  give  rest 
to  the  weary,  support  the  weak,  and  che- 
rish the  strong  in  faith.  A.re  such  implied 
mercies  to  be  rejected  ?  to  mix  only  in 
our  lio  worship^  not  become  the  actuating 
principles  of  our  lifer'  Venial  faults  will 
Steal  into  the  registry  of  man's  actions; 
thev  can  scarcely  nvow  enonnous  but  by 
his  wilful  blindness.  To  the  professors  of 
a  contrary  faith  I  would  be  indul^fent, 
from  an  idea  that  opposition  infiam.es 
?^eal,  whether  false  or  true  ;  h\.\t  when  the 
believer  in  revelation  is  an  evident  seceder 
V4)L,  V.  I  from 
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from  its  simple,  though  illustrious  pre- 
cepts, when  he  is  a  task-master  where  he 
should  be  a  brother,  the  forhecmng  man, 
be  his  religion  what  it  may,  he  ranks  above 
the  mistaken,  the  truant  Christian." 

*'  1  am  a  convert  to  your  reasoning, 
Wentworth.  Heaven  make  me  grateful 
that  a  mind  so  well  directed  will  be  the 
guide  of  my  Amelia  !  Let  us  go  ;  my  im- 
patience to  behold  my  orphan  girl  is  too 
powerful  to  bear  with  forms  ;  she  will  ex- 
cuse our  anticipating  the  appointed  hour, 
when  I  have  avowed  myself* 

Our  Englishman  gave  instant  orders  for 
the  carriage.  To  prevent  any  premature  dis- 
covery, by  means  of  the  colonel's  servants, 
Sidnev  mounted  the  box,  and  with  a  dex- 
terity  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  Salt-hill 
buck,  transported  the  colonel  to  Filbert 
Vv'ood  Cotraoe. 

Old  Bevans  ushered  the  gentlemen  to 
the  breakfast-room,  Wentworth  introdu- 
cing the  colonel  as  colonel  Renny.  Sidney 
thought    he  perceived  an  embarrassment, 

not 
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not  to  say  an  uneasiness,  in  the  countenance 
of  our  heroine ;  his  eye  sought  the  cause, 
but  she  avoided  its  anxious  inquiry.  Mrs. 
Manderson^  after  the  first  compliments,  re- 
garded Filzhenry  with  attention. 

"  Miss  Fitzhenry/'  said  the  colonel, 
''  you  do  not  welcome  me  as  I  deserve ;  I 
have  thought  of  you  incessantly  since  our 
first  meeting ;  do  not  blush  at  the  confes- 
sion of  an  old  man.  Tell  me,  has  this 
formidable  fellov^  superseded  me  in  your 
remembrance  ?" 

^^  I  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  good 
opinion  of  colonel  Renny,"  said  Amelia; 
''  I  was  too  much  obliged  by  your  con 
fitderate  kindness,  sir,  to  forget  it  so  soon  " 
*'  Well,  then,  we  stand  on  equal  grounds; 
but  we  must  advance,  my  sweet  girl,"  said 
Fitzhenry,  rising,  and  taking  the  hand  of 
Amelia  ;  ''  you  must  love  me  as  I  do  you, 
Amelia.  My  poor  child  !  i  am  the  seem- 
ing truant,  the  long-expected  Fitzhenry. 
Come  to   my   arms  ;     henceforth  vou  are 

1  ^2  my 
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my  daughter;'*  and  folding  the  astonished 
orphan  to  his  bosom^  an  interesting  silence 
ensued. 

"  Oh  1  why  did  not  you  avow  yourself?'* 
said  Amelia,  recovering  from  her  surprise. 

''  Why  did  vou  conceal  your  real  name?'' 
said  the  colonel ;  ''  how  much  anxiety  had 
been  spared  me,  had  you  answered  my  in- 
quiry ingenuously  V* 

"  I  am  the  accountable  person  in  this 
particular,"  said  Mrs.  Manderson. 

'^  Then  I  will  vouch  for  the  purity  of  the 
intention,'*  replied  Fitzhenry.  "  My  dear 
madam,  I  am  under  everlasting  obligations 
to  you  ;'*  and  taking  a  seat  by  the  agitated 
matron,  he  entered  into  an  explanation  of 
the  causes  which  had  delayed  his  return  to 
England.  **  \Ventvvorth,'*said  tiie  colonel* 
*'  we  will  yield  our  treasure  to  your  care 
for  a  short  half  hour;  a  curiosity  I  cannot 
suppress  must  be   appeased   in   your   ab- 


sence.** 


Sidney  led  the  trembling  Amelia  to  the 

garden.. 
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garden^  and  the  anxious  Fitzhenry  sought 
of  Mrs.  Manderson  a  recital  of  their  che- 
quered fortunes. 

"  At  the  death  of  captain  Fitzhenry/' 
said  Mrs.  Manderson^  ''  ray  beloved  i\me]ia 
was  two  years  old.  I  need  not  expatiate 
on  the  worth  of  the  captain  ;  his  cliaracter 
and  his  early  fate  was  duly  appreciated  and 
lamented.  My  pupil,  the  raost  tender  and 
asiiable  of  women,  survived  him  but  a  few 
months.  The  property  devolving  to  Amelia 
was  little  more  than  two  thousand  pounds. 
Edward  Durweston,  whose  father  was,  I  be- 
lievCj  known  to  you,  became  an  orphan 
about  the  same  period.  I  received  my  ne- 
phew from  the  hands  of  my  brother,  in  his 
dying  mome^Us,  promising  to  watch  over 
and  guard  his  youth.  With  my  orphan 
charges  I  continued  at ,  in  hopes  of  ar- 
ranging their  mutual  interest  in  pecuniary 
matters.  Edward  possessed  a  property  in 
right  of  my  brother,  adequate  to  moderate 
happiness.  After  four  years,  not  succeed- 
ing to  my  wish  in  these  particulars,  and  my 

I  3  own 
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own  income  beinglimited,  I  proposed  quit- 
ting India.  Durweston^  tlien  fourteen  years 
old,  avowed  himself  desirous  of  enteringthe 
army.  His  father's  memory  was  yet  dear 
to  his  brother  soldiers  :  and  after  a  vear  or 
two  spent  in  preparations  for  the  profes- 
sion^ he  entered  the  army. 

*'  An  American  lady,  like  mvsclf  a  wi- 
dow,  with  moderate  fortune^  about  this 
time  proposed  my  accompanying  her  to 
her  own  country.  I  was  indifferent  to 
clime;  and  the  cheapness  of  the  province 
to  which  she  was  going  helped  to  establish 
K\y  resolution. 

"  We  quitted  ,  leaving  Edward  to 

pursue  his  fortune  as  a  soldier,  confiding  to 
his  charge  the  necessary  documents  for  set- 
tling the  claims  of  Miss  Fitzhcnry.  After 
some  time  a  vessel  was   procured,    whose 

destination  was  contiguous  to  ■ .     Our 

voyage  was  easy  :  to  be  brief,  in  the  hos- 
pitable city  of ,  my  orphan  friend  was 

reared.  Edward  had  arrived  at  the  rank  of 
captain,  well  esteemed,  and  with  promise 

of 
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of  hio[her  rank.  Our  monev  nep^ociations 
failed;  the  house  in  which  Amelia's  was 
vested  became  insolvent,  and  a  very  tri- 
fling proportion  reached  our  hands.  Ed- 
ward's was  scarcely  less  un-fortunate  ;  from 
a  principle  of  gratitude,  he  invested  a  sum 
in  an  annuity  for  me  ;  the  plan  was  new 
and  ill-digested;  his  pure  intentions  were 
defeated;  and  to  add  to  his  misery,  a 
wound  of  a  serious  and  alarming  sort  dis- 
abled him  for  service  nearly  twelve  months. 
I  pressed  him  to  throw  up  his  commission 
and  join  me;  to  this  he  would  not  assent. 
Again  he  joined  his  regiir.ent,  when  a  se- 
cond wound  brouo-ht  him  to  the  ver^^e  of 
death  :  no  longer  able  to  contend  with  the 
hardships  of  his  profession,  he  quitted  the 
army,  and  with  a  shattered  constitution  and 

broken  fortune,  proceeded  to . 

''  The  joy  of  receiving  him  once  more, 
for  a  time  superseded  all  idea  of  his  future 
pursuits.  Naturally  independent,  he  was 
the  first  to  draw  out  a  line  of  action  ;  a 
small  farm  in  the  environs  of  the  city  be- 

I  4  came 
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came  our  residence.  Here,  by  a  toil  whicl* 
the  energy  of  his  rnind  induced,  he  be- 
came, by  the  honest  spirit  of  industry,  if 
not  independent,  comparatively  tranquil. 
He  was  then  five  and  twentv,  Amelia  lifteen. 
Though  the  character  of  sir  Ormsby  Went- 
worth  did  not  iustifv  any  stront^  hope  of, 
his  generosity  towards  my  female  charge, 
considering  her  as  a  natural  claimant  on  his 
bounty,  I  addressed  hira  in  behalf  of  the 
orphan,  whose  relationship  to  the  late  lady 
Wentworth  gave  her  a  claim  to  bis  protec- 
tion. I  received  no  answer  to  my  appeal  ; 
and  Edward,  v/ho  loved  Amelia  as  a  bro- 
ther, entreated  me  to  desist  from  further  im^ 
portunity.  I  knew  not  how  my  nephew 
escaped  the  influence  of  her  resistless  cha- 
racter, though  I  certainly  rejoiced  in  his  in- 
difference in  this  particular.  Fate  had  des- 
tined him  to  the  most  unhappy  of  all 
connexions.     The  daughter  of  the  count 

de   V ,    then    under    the    care    of    a 

French  emigree,  captivated  the  affections 
of  Durweston ;  she  appeared  artless,  though 

volatile. 
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volatile.  Edward  loved ;  and  he  saw  no 
fault  in  his  mistress  ;  she  was  accomplished 
and  beautiful  in  person  ;  her  religion  was 
with  me  a  strong  objection.  Durweston 
was  too  much  in  love  to  hear  reason  ;  and 
in  the  very  climax  of  his  passion,  she  be- 
came, by  the  death  of  her  protectress,  an 
isolated  being. 

^'  I  was  compelled  to  assent  to  his  views; 
it  was  in  me  a  principle  of  comparative  be- 
nevolence; I  was  the  guardian  of  an  or- 
phan ;  could  I  reprobate  the  liberality  of  a 
man  who  took  the  portionless  woman 
from  the  snares  of  the  world  ?  I  assented; 
and  for  two  years  the  happiness  of  my  ne» 
phew  was  complete. 

"  The  count,  who  had  been  detained  in 
France  many  years,  and  whose  existence 
was  doubted,  at  this  time  addressed  his 
daughter,  unacquainted  with  the  events 
•which  had  befallen  her.  Edward  wrote 
him,  and  received  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  a  father  from  the  noble 
De  V — — ,  who   requested  Durweston  to 

1  5  bring 
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bring  his  fainily  to  ITaraburgh,  when  he 
^vould  adjust  a  plan  for  their  future  com- 
fort. The  arrangement  pleased  me  ;  I 
was  not  reconciled  to  the  idea  ofdetaining 
my  ward  in  a  country  so  remote  from  those 
whose  protection  she  might  be  obliged  to 
ask.     We  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

'^  Arriving  in  Hamburgh  at  a  period 
when  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the 
city,  the  American  flag  was  respected,  and 
our  residence  fixed  in  this  place,  until  fur- 
ther advice  from  the  count.  The  infant 
son  of  Durweston  was  then  scarcely  three 
years  old;  I  cannot  dwell  on  this  part  of 
my  narrative.  Adelaide  appeared  a  new 
character,  when  surrounded  by  her  gallant 
countrymen.  Edward  saw  the  change  with 
alarm  ;  he  remonstrated  ;  she  spurned  re- 
proof; and  without  a  shadow  of  principle, 
abandoned  her  husband.  Her  elopement 
was  not  discovered  for  some  hours  after  her 
departure.  Her  seducer  was  one  of  those 
satellites  who  hover  round  the  mock  ma- 
jesty  of  the  Corsican   tyrant.     They    had 

passed 
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passed  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  were  past 
pursuit,  ere  my  wretched  nephew  was  ap- 
prized of  his  disgrace.  How  did  the  gen- 
tle sympathy,  the  womanly  fortitude  of  my 
Amelia  sooth  the  distracted  Edward  ! 

"  Some  months  passed  u\  the  misery  of 

despair,    when   the   letters  of   De    V 

called  forth  the  liveliest  anguish  in  Diir- 
weston  ;  he  could  not  brand  the  victim  of 
error  as  she  deserved,  without  destroying 
her  noble  father.  I  advised  him  to  pre- 
pare the  wretched  parent  for  his  disgrace, 
by  hinting  at  her  levity. 

'*  In  the  meantime,  our  situation  was  be- 
caming  infinitely  more  embarrassed.  I 
languished  for  an  opportunity  of  quitting 
a  place  ill  suited  to  compose  the  disturbed 
bosom  of  my  nephew.  It  occurred  to  me^ 
lady  Catherine  Fitzhenry,  the  aunt  of  my 
Amelia's  father,  if  applied  to,  might  be- 
come the  protectress  of  my  charge.  I  had 
seen  her  many  years  since  ;  I  knew  she 
lived  in  Ireland  ;  and  believing  a  motive  of 
humanity  would  readily  lead  Durweston  to 

1  6  aid 
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aid  my  plans,  I  proposed  our  proceeding  to 
England  soon  as  passports  could  be  attained, 
when  I  would  address  her  ladyship  in  be- 
half of  my  ward.  After  months  of  tedious 
application  we  attained  our  wish,  gladly 
quitting  a  place  whose  mixed  inhabitants, 
and  contra-elegant  habits,  were  little  suited 
to  persons  above  their  taste,  though  in- 
ferior in  fortune. 

'^  Eno'land  at  leni^th  sheltered  us.  From 
London  1  addressed  lady  Catherine.  Her 
answer  was  gracious;  she  requested  me  to 
bring  MissFItzhenry  to  Castle  Baron  ;  she 
was  impatient  to  receive  her.  Again  we 
w6re  voyagers  ;  but,  as  if  you,  sir,  were 
the  destined  protector  of  my  youthful  wan- 
derer, we  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment in  our  Irish  expedition.  On  our  ar- 
rival at  the  castle,  situated  in  the  north, 
we  found  it  occupied  by  a  nephew  of  her 
Tadvship's;  and  learned,  with  feelings  you 
may  conceive,  lady  Catherine  had  died 
suddenly  three  davs  before  we  reached  the 
castle.     Retiring  to  an  inn  contiguous,  I 

resolved 
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resolved  on  waiting  till  the  funeral  took 
place^  intending  to  see  the  heir^  and  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  our  visit.  This,  like 
most  of  my  unfortunate  determinations, 
proved  an  useless  waste  of  time. 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Herrington,  who  with  much 
characteristic  \varmth  admitted  (on  perusal 
of  lady  Catherine's  invitation)  that  my  pre- 
tensions had  been  founded  on  very  natural 
conclusions.  He  assured  me  he  considered 
our  late  arrival  the  die  on  which  his  pros- 
pects were  cast.  '  My  aunt  was  penurious, 
and  desirous  of  life/  said  he  ;  ^  she  never 
could  bear  my  presence,  knowing  my  right 
of  succession  to  her  property;  nay,  I  be- 
lieve you  are  more  indebted  to  her  resent- 
ment than  her  generosity  in  the  invitation 
you  received  from  her;  npv  has  she  left  the 
estate  clear.  1  have  a  large  family,  and 
must  think  of  my  own  ;  but  as  you  have 
incurred  expences  in  this  journey,  I  will 
certainly  remunerate  you  for  your  unsuc- 
cessful adventure.' 

•'  Unwilling  to  ruise  a  bar  between  my 

charge 
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charge  and  her  most  remote  kindred,  I  did 
not  decline  his  services.  Mr.  Herrington 
behaved  with  politeness  to  Amelia  ;  but  he 
made  no  profession  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  detain  us  near  him.  As  such^ 
we  once  more  turned  our  thoughts  to  Eng- 
land. 

"  It  was  during  our  short  residence  in 
Ireland,  Edward  became  acquainted  wnth  a 
}^ung  English  merchant,  Mr.  Henry  Car- 
berry,  a  truly  liberal  and  enlightened  man  ; 
he  was  then  acting  in  a  commercial  capa- 
city for  his  iLcle  ;  a  few  weeks  cemented. 
a  friendship,  which,  I  trust,  will  end  but 
with  life.  We  were  passengers  to  England 
in  the  same  packet.  "-  Carberry  proceeded 
to  London.     We  remained  at  Parkgate. 

''  The  metropolis  appeared  a  scene  so 
formidable  to  lone  women,  whose  scanty 
income  scarcely  afforded  the  necessaries  of 
life,  I  resolved  on  seeking  some  cheap 
town  in  Wales,  where  we  could  hide  our 
disappointed  feelings.  Durweston  acced- 
ed to  my  plan  :  he  settled  us  in  a  dwelling 

suited 
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suited  to  our  finances,  and  proceeded  to 
London  in  search  of  employment.  Some 
minor  attendances  I  have  omitted,  from,  a 
wish  to  aroid  prolixity ;  the  man  who 
ushered  Mr.    Wentworth   and  yourself  to 

mi 

our  presence,  has,  with  his  daughter,  been 
the  faithful  attendants  of  our  fortunes. 

''  We  were  by  no  means  judicious  in 
our  plan  ;  the  little-mindedness  of  an  ob- 
scure town,  prone  to  scandal,  and  decisive 
arbiters  of  the  means  and  rights  of  stran- 
gers, was  ill  calculated  to  afford  happiness 
to  persons  whose  wish  was  obscurity,  seclu- 
sion. We  were  marked  out  as  suspicious^ 
because  we  were  not  communicative. 
Amelia's  resource  was  her  pencil;  she  ap- 
plied herself  so  strictly  to  attain  perfection, 
that  her  performance  was  wholly,  beyond 
all  expectation. 

"  From  Edward  we  learned  that  Car- 
berry  had  solicited  him  to  share  in  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  ofiice  ;  it  was  an  offer  made 
by  a  man  of  mind,  who,  to  give  it  all  the 
ease  and  unreserve  of  friendship,  applied 

himself 
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himself  to  duties  he  had  in  his  own  person 
long  resigned.  Amelia's  drawings  were 
sent  to  London.  Edward  sought  means  of 
disposing  of  them.  At  length  his  domes- 
tic mind,  unused  to  live  alone,  suggested 
our  removal ;  he  knew  the  uncongenial 
spot  in  which  our  dwelling  was  fixed.  The 
talent  of  Am.elia  would  in  London  meet 
encouragement;  and  he  who  must  have  a 
home,  could  become  our  protector. 

"  We  were  not  long  in  deciding  ;  our 
hearts  pointed  to  the  place  in  which  our 
comfort  resided  :  but  here  I  must  do  jus- 
tice to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Henry  Car- 
berry,  who,  captivated  by  the  mild  forti- 
tude, not  less  than  the  person  of  my  ward, 
came  into  Wales  to  offer  her  his  hand. 
When  we  consider  the  independence  of 
this  young  man,  the  power  which  riches 
gives,  though  the  offer  might  be  beneath 
the  hereditary  right  of  Miss  Fitzhenry,  her 
evident  situation  gives  him  the  strongest 
claim  to  respect." 

*'  Most  certainly/'  said  the  colonel;  ''  it 

was 
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r.'as  a  generous^  a  very  manly  dqcision  ia 
one  so  independeiit." 

"  He  was  refused  from  principle  ;  and  I 
am  proud  to  add^  the  manner  of  Amelia 
made  a  firm  friend  of  an  ardent  lover. 
Our  little  household  was  removed  to  Lon- 
don ;  a  small  house  at  Fentonville  was  en- 
g:ao;ed,  where  Edward  seemed  once  more 
to  regain  peace  of  mind.  At  length,  sick- 
ness broke  in  upon  our  returning  calm; 
Amelia,  from  intense  application  to  her 
pencil,  became  languid  and  depressed  ;  she 
strove  to  conceal  her  feelings,  till  nature 
could  no  longer  support  the  deceit  ;  a  long 
and  tedious  illness  reduced  her  to  a  sha- 
dow. 

''  I  will  have  no  reserves ;  she  claims 
your  admiration,  not  less  than  your  love," 
said  Mrs.  Manderson.  ''  Sickness,  without 
proportioned  means  of  alleviation,  caii 
scarcely  be  comprehended  by  those  who 
liave  never  known  a  want — that  state  of 
the  feelings  which  teaches  us  to  shrink 
from  professional  advice,  lest  bv  the  at- 
tendant 
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tendant  expence  you  fix  a  radical  disease" 
on  the  too  susceptible  mind — a  mental  de- 
pression not  to  be  described,  though  its 
effects  most  visibly  destroy  the  frame.  Not 
all  the  exertions  of  Edward  could  defend 
us  from,  the  approaches  of  poverty. 

"  Amelia  recovered,  and^  contrary  to  my 
wishes,  firmly  resolved  on  providing  for 
herself.  Mr.  Carberrv  was  our  ne^i^ociator. 
Through  his  uncle's  interest,  she  entered 
into  the  family  of  a  Mrs.  Marnley,  as  3 
companion.  It  was  at  this  period  I  pro- 
posed her  using  the  name  of  Sidney,  in 
lieu  of  her  surname.  She  was  unwilling  to 
adopt  my  plan,  until  I  pressed  it ;  nor  did 
1  state  all  my  reasons  for  requiring  her  to 
do  so. 

''  Durweston  could  not  be  reconciled  to- 
the  dependant  state  of  Miss  Fitzhenry  ; 
his  faith  in  her  prudence  was  firm  ;  but  the 
very  nature  of  her  situation  exposed  her 
to  insult.  He  became  her  silent  attendant, 
frequently  following  her  to  those  public 
places  in  which  his  mind  took  no  interest^, 

purely 
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purely  to  guard  her  from  danger.  Car- 
berry  entered  into  the  nature  of  his  feelings, 
and  often  shared  his  anxious  and  interest- 
ing post.  The  deprivation  1  sustained  in 
the  loss  of  Amelia's  society,  added  to  other 
causes,  threw  me  on  the  bed  of  sickness;  I 
would  not  withdra^v  my  ward  from  her  new 
asylum  ;  she  had  already  been  too  great  a 
sufferer  in  her  domestic  calamities. 

*'  Edward  assuring:  himself  I  was  not  in 
immediate  danscer,  left  me  for  three  days. 
I  knew  not  the  motive  of  his  departure; 
and  with  real  astonishment  learned,  on  his 
return,  he  had  been  to  Adderfield,  to  de- 
mand an  interview  of  sir  Ormsby  Went- 
worth.  His  embassy  was  unsuccessful,  sir 
Ormsby  refusing  credit  to  his  statement. 
The  incredulous  and  intemperate  manner 
of  the  baronet  was  nobly  opposed  by  the 
amiable  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  from  that 
moment  has  been  strenuous  in  his  endea- 
vours to  serve  Durweston.  My  nephew 
could  not  subdue  his  pride  so  far  as  to  ac- 
cept   his    services,    until   the    persevering 
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Wentvvorth,by  his  urbanity  to  little  Charles, 
compelled  him  to  a  meetino^.  They  are 
now  the  warmest  friendsj  and^  I  trusty  will 
ever  remain  so. 

''  The  character  and  person  of  Mv.  Went- 
worth  had  been  represented  to  me,  through 
the  son  of  our  old  servant,  who  has  been 
some  years  with  Mv,  Wentworth.  When  I 
iu)derstood  his  worth,  and  beheld  my  child 
entering  into  a  circle  in  which  she  might 
probably  meet  him,  it  became  more  than 
ever  a  point  with  me  to  screen  her  real 
name ;  she  might  have  been  indebted  to 
his  humanity,  and  have  found  gratitude 
too  poor  a  return;  and,  indeed,  the  lady 
with  whom  she  resided  was  more  p^.rticu^ 
larly  considered  as  attached  to  Mr.  Went- 
worth. It  is  a  strange  coincidence,  that 
the  man  from  whom  I  v/as  most  solicitous  to 
guard  her,  has  been  the  selected  object  of 
her  love. 

f  I  have  little  more  to  add,  except  that 
chance  threw  our  female  servant,  witb 
Charles   Durv/eston,   in    the   path    of  the- 

count 
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count  de  V ,  who^  one  morning,  visit- 

ino  a  French  establishment  in  the  nei^h- 
bourhood  of  Pentonville,  noticed  the  little 
fellow,  and  asked  his  name  ;  the  result  may 
be  imagined.  He  instantly  followed  the 
girl  to  our  dwelling.  I  cannot^  nor  is  it 
necessary  I  should  enlarge  on  this  subject; 
suffice  it  to  say,  he  had  resigned  himself  to 
a  belief  we  were  all  dead.  The  disgrace  of 
his  child  had  reached  him  through  an  un- 
expected channel ;  he  forbade  the  m.entioa 
of  her  name,  instantly  adopting  his  grand- 
child, and  nominating  Edward  his  guaf- 
dian.. 

*'  De  V-™  had   accented   the   retire- 
ttient  afforded  by  the  behest  of  lady  Bar* 
bara  Ariingham.    The    incumbent    having 
a  right  of  nomination^   had  appointed  (ha 
count   de   V— — ^   whom    he   had  known 
from  early  life.     He  was  on  the  Doint   of 
retiring:   to  Westbourne  at   the  neriod  of 
our  first  meeting.     De  V  -"■  ^  is  a  man  of 
strong  feelings,  with  the  hiijhest  notions  of 
gratitude  ;    he   insisted  on  laving  down  a 

plan 
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plan  for  our  accommodation.  The  occa- 
sional presence  of  Edward  and  his  child,  he 
declared  to  be  essential  to  his  peace  ;  and 
ere  a  month  had  elapsed,  I  was  summoned 
to  this  dwelling,  where  I  found  all  the 
comforts,  and  many  of  the  elegancies  of 
life,  were  prepared  for  my  reception.  Mr. 
Wentwoith  has  explained  the  causes  which 
have  detained  my  nephew  and  his  child 
from  sharing  my  tranquillity  ;  a  Tittle  time 
will,  I  trustj  bring  my  family  around  m.e.  I 
am  pleased  with  the  situation,  and  have 
now  no  wish  ungratiiied,  since  my  Amelia 
is  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  pa- 
tron of  her  future  days/* 

''  Thank  you,  my  dear  madam,"  said 
Fitzhenry ;  '^  your  narrative  is,  in  all  re- 
spects, a  most  distressing  picture  of  disap- 
pointed hopes  :  that  so  much  misery  should 
have  been  your  lot,  while  I  lived,  to  whom 
you  might  so  justly  appeal,  is  an  enigma  I 
cannot  understand  ;  there  is  only  one  way 
in  which  I  can  account  for  it;  and,  rough 
soldier  as  I  am,  I  blush  to  give  credit  to  my 
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•suspicions.  If  I  express  the  admiration 
I  feel  for  mv  dear  Amelia,  I  must  equally 
value  the  woman  who  reared  and  protected 
her,  when  her  means  were  not  adequate  to 
a  liberality  so  truly  noble.  I  respect  Dur- 
weston— I  esteem  him  as  a  son  ;  if  I  under- 
stand his  character,  he  would  not  meet  me 
on  terms  repugnant  to  his  independent 
mind  ,*  with  you,  such  a  pride  would  be  er- 
roneous. I  am  your  debtor  in  no  inconsi- 
derable sum.  Amelia,  but  for  untoward 
circumstances,  would  have  received  her 
education  by  my  directions,  and  at  my  ex- 
pence.  It  is  happy  for  her  she  was  pre- 
served by  your  care,  fostered  under  your 
eye  ;  but  this  very  consideration  enhances 
the  nature  of  m.y  obligation.  I  am  grate- 
ful, my  excellent  friend : — we  will  drop  the 
subject  for  the  present;  I  see  our  lovers  are 
approaching.  What  an  elegance  of  figure  1" 
said  Fitzhenry,  as  he  stood  half-concealed, 
observing  his  adopted  child  ;  *'  her  coun- 
tenance is  strongly  indicative  of  her  mind; 
a  mild  expressive  intelligence  beams  in  her 
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eye ;  and  has  she  been  exposed  to  pover- 
ty, to  want  ?'* 

''  It  is  too  true/'  sighed  Mrs.  Mander- 
son,  ^'^  the  very  worst  species  of  poverty, 
the  deprivations  which  bow  the  frame^ 
while  they  enchain  the  tongue,'* 

'^  I  could  hate  sir  Ormsby^  if  it  were  not 
for  his  son,'*  said  Fitzhenry,  as  the  tear^^ 
rolled  down  his  cheeks;  *'  vet.  Heaven 
knows,  /  have  been  truly  reprehensible,  in 
not  taking  more  decisive  means  of  serving 
my  rejected  orphan  ;"  a?id  advancing  to 
the  door,  he  took  the  hand  o^  Amelia,  and 
led  her  to  the  breakfast-room,  regarding 
her  varying  cheek  with  an  expression  of 
tenderness.  **  Was  this  a  face  to  be  ex- 
posed against  the  v;arring  winds?"  said 
Fit?,benry.  *^  My  God  !  child,  I  have  no 
right  to  your  affection,  yet  1  cannot  'live 
without  U/'  Might  she  not  have  used  the 
replication  of  the  tender  Cordelia  ? 

*V0  loojc  upan  mSt  sir,  and  haUl  your  hands  in  benediction 
o'er  m^t"  &?• 

'*  Though  the  application  might  be  just, 

domestic 
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domestic  life  admits   not   such   poetic  li- 
cence." 

"  I  am  too  happy  to  look  back/'  said 
Amelia,  pressing  the  hand  she  held  ;  ''  and 
indeed,  I  always  expected  (if  we  met)  to 
find  you  what  you  are." 

''  Deal"  consoling  girl,"  said  Fitzhenry, 
"  you  alone  can  reconcile  me  to  myself;" 
and  seating  himself  by  our  heroine,  as  she 
took  her  place  at  the  breakt'ast-table,  he  sat 
watching  her  manner  with  all  the  solicitude 
of  a  parent. 

"  Mrs.  Manderson,"  said  vSidney,  ''  may 
I  ask  if  lord  Osterly  has  in  any  way  ob- 
truded on  you  ?  Miss  Fitzhenry  is  not  in- 
genuous ;  I  perceive  she  is  uneasy,  and  I 
guess  the  cause:  do  satisfy  me." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Amelia,  ''  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence ;  indeed  it  is  done 
away  for  ever." 

''  Enough/'  said  Wentworth  ;  "  it  were 
unnecessary  to  say  more ;  I  suspected  as 
much.*' 

VOL.  V,  ic  ''  Whai 
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"  What  have  I  said?*'  resumed  Amelia. 
"  Good  Heavens  !  Mr.  Wentworth,  why 
would  you  seek  into  this  foolish  business? 
it  is  nothin,^,  I  assure  you/* 

''  It  should  be  nothing  now,  Amelia/' 
said  Mrs.  Manderson  ;  and  turning  to  the 
colonel,  she  added — "  Lord  Osterly,  with 
that  insolence  and  incaution  which  some- 
times attaches  to  young  men  of  rank,  pre- 
sumed to  address  Miss  Fitzhenry,  in  a  way 
which  deserved  chastisement.  The  letter 
fell  into  my  hands  ;  I  withheld  it  frona 
Amelia.  Last  night  a  handsome  recanta- 
tion was  presented  to  my  young  friend^ 
with  a  decided  proposal  of  marriage.  The 
recriminating  sentiments  it  contained  fully 
elucidated  the  nature  of  his  .prior  address. 
I  was  consequently  compelled  to  explana- 
tion ;  and  though  I  am  convinced  his  lord- 
ship is  now  the  degraded  party,  Amelia  has 
not  recovered  the  eifects  of  his  unequivo- 
cal insult.*' 

*'   What  a    monstrous    aad    Oucluatlng 
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animal  is  a  libertine  !*'  said  Fitzhenry  ; 
''  though  the  wretch  has  made  his  recanta- 
tion^  I  must  see  him." 

''  Leave  that  to  me/'  said  Wentworth, 
rising  ;  ''  I  know  his  lordship  well.  I  will 
be  back  presently  ;*'  and  he  moved  towards 
the  door, 

*^  0\\y  stop  him/*  said  Amelia,  in  un- 
feigned agitation ;  '''  one  word,  only  one 
word  /*  and  she  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

*^  I  am  no  duellist^  my  dear  Amelia/' said 
our  Englishman,  as  he  caught  the  distracted 
girl  to  his  bosom  ;  '^  I  Vvili  order  iiim  to 
quit  this  place  ;  he  will  comply,  I  am  per- 
suaded he  'will  :  should  he  refuse  this,  or 
object  to  apologize  to  me  for  the  insult- 
you  have  sustained,  fear  not;  a  horse-' 
whipping  is  the  proper  chastisement  for  a 
babbling  blockhead  like  Osterly/' 

'^  IF  you  really  loved  me/'  said  Amelln, 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  ^*  you  would  let  the 
matter  rest ;  I  have  answered  him  *  he 
will  never  prcsftime  to  address  me  airain/* 

*^  If  I  loved   you  1    does  it  admit  of  a 
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doubt  ?  let  me  have  my  way  this  once  ; 
henceforward  I  will  be  guided  by  my  sweet 
love,  I  should  deserve  to  lose  you,  if  I 
could  be  indifferent  in  a  point  like  the 
present;"  and  pressing  the  tearful  cheek 
of  his  fair  enslaver,  he  broke  from  her  gen- 
tle hold,  and  hurried  towards  the  inn. 

Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  cottage, 
Sidney  encountered  the  object  of  his  pur- 
suit. 

*'  You  are  the  person  I  seek,"  said 
Wentworth,  addressing  my  lord  ;  ''  I  have 
this  moment  discovered  Miss  Fitzhenry  is 
the  woman  you  have  insulted,  by  proposals 
of  the  basest  kind.  I  now  XoW  you  she  is 
the  woman  I  love,  my  affianced  wife,  and  I 
demand  an  unequivocal  apology  for  your 
conduct." 

"  vShe  your  intended  wife  !  is  it  settled  ?" 
said  lord  Osferly  ;  "  hc.w  was  it  possible  I 
should  guess  such  a  thing  ?'* 

'*  It  is  no  matter  what  you  could  foresee, 
or  what  you  credit ;  this  is  the  fact — I  ex- 
pect your  answer." 

"  I  am 
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^'  1  am  not  to  be  frightened  into  con- 
cessions/' said  my  lord;  ''  and,  in  truth, 
your  mistress  has  given  me  a  pretty  philip- 
pic :  hear,  and  be  convinced ;"  and  he 
drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and,  after 
a  pause,  read  the  following  extract :  — 

*  Had  you  spared  me  the  insult,  and  con- 
fined yourself  to  the  proposals  you  no 
doubt  consider  infinitely  condesccndinr, 
I  must  have  remained  indifferent  to  the 
professions  of  a  man  whose  opinions  are  so 
every  way  at  variance  with  my  principles; 
believing  your  seeming  contriiion,  like 
your  favourable  sentiments,  a  transient  and 
unsupported  iiiiiStration  of  your  character, 
I  am  not  disposed  io  dissect  them  ;  it  would 
be  giving  too  much  importance  to  your  in- 
conclusive intrusion,  or  I  would  submit  it 
to  colonel  Fitzhenry.  I  spare  you  this,  my 
lord,  and  recommend  you  to  be  more  cau- 
tious in  future.' 

*'  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  saucy, 
so  like  defiance  ?  whn  !  I  forgot  who  I  was 
talking  to.'* 

K  3  'Mam 
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*'  I  am  more  than  ever  dis^ijiistecl  with 
your  levity/'  said  Sidney.  ''  After  your 
recent  and  seemino:]v  honourable  reg-rets^ 
I  had  no  idea  you  would  attempt  to  defend 
such  conduct :  you  must,  however,  change 
the  manner  of  your  defence  ;  you  must 
admit  mistake  in  the  character  of  the  wo- 
man you  have  insulted,  I  repent^  she  is  my 
betrothed  wife." 

*'  Positively,  Wentworth^  I  rcas  resolved 
on  being  prudent,  had  not  the  \\\\\q  devil 
wounded    my   pride,    my  vanity   I    might 


say." 


**  Talk  not  so  egregiously  ridiculous,  my 
lord  ;  to  hear  you  menticn  wounded  feel- 
i:igs,  is  indeed  out  of  place.  How  \\?i\eyou 
distressed  the  mind  of  a  virtuous  woman 
by  your  unpardonable  insult — degraded 
her  whom  your  present  deceptive  feelings 
would  lead  you  to  wed  ?  could  she  forget 
your  infamy  ?  no  woman  of  common  prin- 
ciple could  accept  the  man  who  had  ad- 
dressed her  irreverently  ;  nor  would  you 
have  entertained  such  an  idea,  had  not  for- 
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tune  been  attached  to  the  object  of  vour 
mistaken  passion/' 

'*■  There  is  some  truth  in  that.  Went- 
worth  ;  I  own  the  fact ;  the  girl  is  not  so 
supereminently  handsome,  but  her  equal 
misht  be  found,  thou^rh  I  o-rant  she  has  an 
air  which  pleases  rne  ;  nay^  her  very  indif- 
ference is  worth  a  pursuit ;  and  I  hear  her 
fortune  will  be  immense." 

"  We  will  not  cavil  with  the  future/'  said 
Sidney;/'  the pre^c/^^ engages  my  thoughts. 
I  wait  your  apology;  her  fame  is  mine; 
no  insult  shall  reach  her  from  which  I  can 
guard  her.     Your  answer,  my  lord/' 

'•'  Why,-  certainly,  if  I  had  known  how 
the  land  lav,  I  should  not  have  been  at  the 
trouble  of  a  journey  into  this  quarter;  and 
if  you  had  been  ingenuous,  Wentworth,  I 
should  have  been  spared  the  vexation  at- 
tending it/' 

''  I  know  not  by  what  right  lord  Osterly 
could  claim  7uij  confidence,"  replied  Went- 
worth ;  ''  we  have  never  been  in  the  habit 
of  communication,  my  lord;    and,  forgive 
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me  if  I  add,  the  name  of  a  virtuous  woman 
is  too  sacred  to  be  garbled  in  the  presence 
of  their  avowed  enemies."' 

*■'  Is  not  this  scandal?''  said  my  lord; 
"  are  yovi  not  traducing  my  fair  name  ? 
ranking  me  with  tlie  professed  libertine  ?" 

"  I  am  a  stranger  to  your  professions," 
said  Sidney  ;  *^  I  judge  by  your  conduct, 
which  is  confessedly  immoral.  I  would 
willingly  shorten  our  conference,  my  lord  ; 
give  me  the  satisfaction  I  require." 

"  Your's  is  the  very  tyranny  of  love," 
resumed  the  peer;  ''  I  hate  compulsion  ; 
yet,  if  the  girl  is  realiy  attached  to  you,  I 
will  avow,  had  I  known  your  engagement, 
I  would  not  have  interfered  ^vith  you  :  will 
this  do?'' 

"  Not  exactly,  my  lord;  I  must  request 
you  will  withdraw  from  this  place,  soon  as 
possible;  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more 
painful  feeling  to  a  delicate  woman,  than 
the  sight  of  the  man  who  has  offended  in 
the  way  you  have  done;  and,  indeed,  I 
should  imagine  you  would  rejoice  to  quit 

a  spot 
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a  spot  where  your  principles  are  known, 
and  so  justly  estimated/* 

'^  Your  morningand  youreveningtheory 
do  not  agree/' said  lord  Osterlv;  ''  I  thought 
you  had  taken  me  in  hand  ;  nay,  I  abso- 
lutely took  credit  to  mvself,  in  the  hand- 
some  proposals  I  submitted  to  my  offended 
fair  :  what  prospect  is  there  for  me  in  the 
path  of  reformation,  if  my  best  intentions 
are  thus  maltreated  and  arraigned  ?" 

"  The  path  /recommended  to  your  seri- 
ous consideration,- my  lord,  was'by  no 
means  that  of  self-assurance  ;  I  did  not  per- 
suade you  to  temporary,  but  lasting  efforts 
for  your  own  happiness  ;  I  know  the  half- 
sincere  receder  from  vice  draws  a  stron<r 
line  between  the  credit  he  gives,  and  the 
debt  he  incurs  at  the  expence  of  his  reflec- 
tive moments;  unless  a  man  can  brinp- 
himself  to  reflect,  as  well  as  hope,  his  amend- 
ment is  at  best  precarious,  if  not  improba- 
ble. I  must  return  to  my  friends,"  conti- 
nued Sidney  ;  ''  and  I  certainly  expect  vou 
will  not  remain  in  this  neiohbourhood,  mv 
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lord.  Admitting  your  presence  is  too  in- 
consequential to  be  of  moment  to  Miss 
Fitzhenry,  guarded  as  she  is  by  the  purity 
of  her  own  mind,  and  the  protection  of, 
friends  "svho  know  her  worthy  I  cannot 
command  my  feelings  sufficiently  to  meet 
the  man  who  has  thus  covertly  assailed  me 

ml 

in  the  tenderest  point.  Go^  my  lord  ; 
you  have  leisure  to  pursue  virtue ;  em- 
brace the  power,  and  live  to  be  esteemed, 
in  place  of  being  despised." 

''  Once  more,  I  repeat,  I  envy  you, 
Wentworth ;  by  Heaven  !  you  are  de- 
serting me  at  the  very  moment  of  most 
consequence  to  me.  I  will  go,  if  you  will 
cive  me  vour  word  w^e  meet  in  future  as 
friends  ;  nay^  more,  I  will  depute  you  to 
convey  my  apology  for  the  past,  in  any 
'way  you  like  best,  upon  these  terms." 

'*^  This  concession  is  adequate  to  my 
wishes,''  said  Sidney;  ''  I  accept  it  with  a 
deiiree  of  satisfaction  I  had  not  imagined 
you  could  inspire.  The  word  friend  is  a 
sacred  litle^  implying  more  than  com- 
mon 
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mon  interest  in  my  mind.  J,  my  lord 
hope  shortly  to  appear  in  the  world  a  mar- 
ried man  ;  my  future  connexions  with  my 
own  sex  will,  consequently,  be  select.  If 
I  find  you  less  the  victim  of  dissipation 
than  I  have  hitherto  known  you  ;  in  short, 
if  you  are  fit  for  the  society  of  modest  wo- 
men^ by  having  thrown  off  your  present 
associates,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you;  we 
must,  in  that  case,  meet  with  the  best 
cement  to  friendship,  esieein.  If  my  sin- 
cerity repels  your  avowed  wish,  you  are  at 
liberty,  and  will  have  time  to  turn  the  sub- 
ject in  your  mind." 

''  li  does  not ;  yet  I  wonder  at  myself. 
Give  me  your  hand,  Wentworth  ;  I  grant 
your  system  is  an  odd  one,  a  sort  of  com- 
pulsatory  mode  of  pressing  a  man  into 
your  principles  ;  but  I  verily  believe  it  is 
your  boldness  that  subdues  my  resolution. 
One  word — you  do  not  doubt  my  'personal 
courage  ?. speak  honestly." 

*'  I  should  have  infinitely  less  faith  in  the 
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real  coiira2:e  of  a  man  who  defended  his 
immorality  bv  a  direct  violation  of  the  di- 
vine  law.  No,  my  lord,  1  give  you  credit 
for  voiir  recantation  ;  I  <rrant  it  was  slow 
in  elicitino;  itself,  wliich  is,  perhaps,  its 
best  recommendation  ;  it  is  rather  the  eflTect 
of  conviction,  than  an  accedance  from  the 
necessity  of  situation." 

'*  You  have  a  happy  way  of  reconciling 
your  creed  of  honour  to  the  taste  of  your 
disciples;  I  feel  it  is  consistent,  or  I  could 
not  have  submitted  to  it." 

''  You  do  me  justice,"  resumed  Sidney  ; 
'^  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  dictate  in 
matters  distinct  from  my  interference  ;  the 
present  came  home  to  my  heart.  If  I  have 
pressed  you  with  an  unbecoming  warmth,  I 
have  mistaken  the  nature  of  pure  love, 
which,  though  reposing  on  the  faith  of  its 
confiding  object,  is  too  tehderly  alive  to 
the  chastity  of  its  fame,  to  be  silent  where 
the  breath  of  slander  or  doubt  can   assail 

it." 

'^  Shall 
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**■  Shall  I  ever  own  this  elevating,  this 
imperious  feeling  in  the  cause  of  woman  ?" 
said  mv  lord. 

'^  I  must  hope  you  will^  my  lord/'  said 
Sidney ;  ^'  vou  have  my  good  wishes. 
Good  morning;"  and  retracing  the  path 
to  the  cottage,  he  was  once  more  disposed 
to  give  his  lordship  credit  for  transient 
svmbols  of  revivino;  virtue. 

As  Wentworth  rejoined  the  party  at  the 
cottage,  the  inquiring  eye  of  Amelia  was 
directed  towards  our  hero.  I  know^  not 
that  she  w^as  a  pupil  of  Lavater's  ;  yet  it  is 
certain  she  read  more  than  the  favourable 
adjustment  of  the  (to  her)  hazardous  meet- 
ing, there  was,  in  the  quick  glance  of 
our  Englishman,  such  an  evident  harmony 
of  spirits,  a  sort  of  eloquent,  though  silent 
illustration  of  his  feelings,  which  seemed 
to  say — ''  You  are  my  own^  the  creature 
for  whom  1  resign  all  other  women,  whom 
I  will  defend  with  life,  my  exclusive,  my 
triumphant  mistress." 

'*  I  am  deputed  to  make  lord  Osterly's  un- 
feigned 
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feigned  concessions  for  the  past/' said  Sid- 
ney; ''wewillbury thesubject;  itissufficient 
for  us  we  have  attained  our  point;"  and 
turning  from  the  remarks  of  Fitzhenry,  he 
bade  Amelia  dismiss  the  recollection  alto- 
gether. "  I  am  half-persuaded  Osterly  is 
at  this  moment  more  worthy  of  respect 
than  at  any  period  of  his  life/'  continued 
Wentworth ;  *^' the  repulses  of  a  virtuous 
woman  are  the  most  humiliating  inflictions 
a  man  of  gallantry  can  experience;  in  the 
present  case,  1  really  believe  the  offender 
is  the  victim  of  shame,  the  very  best  foun- 
dation for  a  better  line  of  action/' 

''  My  countrymen  have  certainly  made 
bold  advances  in  unblushing  manners  since 
I  was  a  young  man/'  said  the  colonel; 
*^  there  was  in  those  days  a  dread  of  publi- 
city, a  deference  to  public  opinion,  which, 
if  it  did  not  exonerate  their  secret  errors^ 
was  undoubtedly  less  obtrusive,  less  injuri- 
ous to  society  in  general/' 

"We  cannot  canvass  this  point,  my  dear 
sir,  but   by    reflections   invidious    to   the 

softer 
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softer  sex,"  replied  Sidney.  '''  The  miserv, 
not  less  than  the  happiness  of  mankind,  is 
derived  from  their  irresistible  influence; 
Avhat  theu  countenance,  xve  are  not  prone  to 
believe  erroneous;  if  moral  error  subject- 
ed man  to  the  loss  of  theirsociety,  few  men 
but  Vv'ould  calculate  the  gain  and  the  loss^ 
ere  he  pave  his  character  to  the  world/' 

"  It  is  too  true/*  said  Fitzhenry:  '*"  I 
hear  with  indignation  the  excuses  that  are 
offered  in  extenuation  of  the  grossest  im- 
morality. I  see  women^  whose  horrible 
dereliction  from  propriety  should  consign 
them  to  unbroken  solitude,,  perfect  re- 
tirement;  I  see  such  women  received  and 
suffered  to  bring  their  polluted  minds  into 
the  circles  of  the  young  and  innocent ; 
\vhile  their  seducers  (if  they  can  be  so 
called),  they  are  the  men  marked  out  for 
general  admiration,  as  if  infamy  were  a 
passport  to  the  respect  of  women." 

''  Your  discussion  scarcely  admits  my 
interference/'  said  Mrs.  Manderson,  ''  or 
I  would  say  there  are  numbers  amongst  the 

consenting 
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consenting  band  in  exalted  life,  who  yield 
their  opinion  in  receiving  such  visitors,  ra- 
ther than  contend  with  a  host  so  formida- 
ble ;  nay,  I  think  there  is  an  epoch  in  my 
own  recollection,  when,  bv  the  admission 
of  a  highly-protected,  yet  doubtful  charac- 
ter, we  paved  the  way  for  the  present 
alarminor  innovations  " 

'^  You  are  right,  madam  ;  and  though  a 
modern  peerage  is  now  upon  a  par  with  a 
fairy  tale,  which  conjures  up  princes,  dukes, 
and  lords,  at  pleasure  ;  though  in  this  en- 
tertaining  book  we  may  trace  our  genea- 
logy almost  as  far  back  as  Noah  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent we  are  content  with  the  interesting 
reference;  for  in  our  immediate  circle,  I 
doubt  if  we  could  swear  to  the  parish  re- 
gister of  many  of  our  late  introduced,  and 
romantically  named,  associates." 

''  Who  shall  be  the  Cerberus  in  your 
mansion,  colonel  ?'*  asked  Sidney  ;  "  how 
will  you  guard  yourself  from  occasional  in- 
trusion ?'* 

/     **  I  will  be  my  own  agent,  Mr.  Went- 

worth : 
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\vorth  ;  I  am  ready  to  believe  my  house 
will,  for  a  time,  be  considered  a  celestial, 
rather  than  an  infernal  abode.  I  can  inia- 
gine  my  visitors  would  compound  for  ad- 
mission by  a  bribe,  in  place  of  a  cake;  and 
though  I  suspect  there  is  an  individual,  who, 
like  Orpheus,  could  lull  the  vigilance  of 
the  most  formidable  Cerberus,  it  will  not 
be  by  sound,  but  by  a  better  effort,  his 
just  claim  to  my  confidence,  my  esteem.'* 

*'  How  can  I  express  my  gratitude  P  and 
at  the  same  time  avow  my  happiness  can 
only  be  perfect,  when  I  rob  you  of  this 
cherished  ?.rA  very  naiural  anTlciiraiion." 

''  Men  in  your  situation  are  not  equal  to 
argument,"  said  Fitzhenry,  smiling.  ''  Re- 
member, sir,  I  have  to  make  wy  debut,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  thirty  years  ;  who 
knows  how  I  may  attract  ?  let  me  tell  you, 
Mr.  Went  worth,  a  nabob,  as  we  are  all 
termed,  whose  banishment  entitles  us  to  the 
credit  of  Carnatic  peculations,  stands  no 
bad  chance  in  this  era  of  bullion  value.*' 

Amelia,  on   whom  the  half-veiled  allu- 
sions 
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slons  of  Fitzhenry  and  Wentworfh  excited 
a  confiisiGn  she  could  not  conceal,  arose, 
and  in  retlrino-  to  an  adjacent  room,  the 
h^irp,  whose  dulcet  notes  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  our  early  rambler,  became  vi- 
sible  to  the  little  party, 

'•'  Do  yoLi  play  the  harp,  Amelia  ?'*  said 
the  colonel.     *'  Give  ns  a  tune,  my  love.'* 

Our  heroine  flung  the  door  open,  and 
passing  her  fingers  over  the  trembling 
strings,  displayed  a  science  and  delicacy  of 
execution  which  called  forth  the  applause 
of  her  little  audience. 

'^  Can  she  sing?"  asked  Fitzhenry,  of 
the  gratified  Mrs.  Manderson. 

"  A  little,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  address- 
ing her  timid  pupil,  she  bade  her  sing  that 
plaintive  air  in  the  Stranger — ''  I  have 
a  silent  sorrow  here,"  Sec. 

Wentvvorth  leaned  thoughtfully  on  his 
hand  ;  there  was  neither  superior  execu- 
tion, nor  much  compass  in  the  voice  of  the 
warbler ;  it  was  rather  the  sentiment  of  the 
singer,  a  sort  of  lingering  swelling  strain, 

which 
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which  touched  the  heart,  vvithout  astonish- 
jrig  by  its  brilliancy. 

"  Charming  !  exquisitely  sweet  !"  said 
Sidney,  as  the  melancholy  stanza  was  clos- 
ed ;  ''  I  heard  you  this  morning,"  he  conti- 
nued, stealing  to  the  side  of  Amelia;  ''' how 
delightful  to  discover  such  resources  when 
the  heart  is  already  fixed  !  Amelia,  those 
sounds  would  sooth  mv  father  bevond  all 
you  could  imagine  ;  he  has  great  taste,  and 
is  extremely  fond  of  music." 

"  How  am  I  to  gain  his  esteem  ?"  said 
our  heroine  ;  ''  will  it  erer  be  in  my  power 
to  sooth  sir  Ormsby  Wentworth  ?'* 

"  Oh  God  !"  said  Sidney,  *'  your  de- 
pression is  now  explained;  you  were  think- 
ing of  him  when  I  thought  Osterly  engaged 
your  thoughts;  he  must  love  you,  for  he 
loves  me ;  and  there  can  be  no  disunion, 
from  the  moment  I  avow  myself  engaged." 

''Indeed  you  are  wrong;  though  I  cer- 
tainly was  painfully  affected  by  the  recital 
I  heard  from  Mrs.  Manderson,  I  found 
a  way  of  ameliorating  its  poignancy," 

''  How  ? 
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"  How  ?   tcll  me  how,  Amelia  ?** 

-'  I  thought  of  you  ;   I  remembered  all 

your  kindnesses  ;  and 1  hnve  said  too 

much,"  said  she,  hesitatinjr. 

"  Go  or.,  T  beseech  you,  go  on,'*  said 
Sidney;  ''  what  would  you  say  ?** 

''  I  must,  I  will  love  sir  Ormsby,  if  he 
will  allow  me  to  do  so,"  said  Amelia ; 
''  but  I  dare  not  increase  the  vanity  of  his 
son  ;'*  and  with  a  smile  of  more  animation 
than  had  ever  gilded  her  countenance  since 
our  hero  owned  the  influence  of  her 
charms,  she  returned  to  the  sitting-room. 

*'  ITow  sriOuld  I  astonish  the  Ipver  of  m- 
perficial  acquirements,"  said  Sidney,  ''  were 
I  lo  declare  1  was  captivated  ere  I  knew  my 
mistress  possessed  one  accomplishment  !  I 
was  certainly  superior  to  tiie  youth  who 
loved  his  ooddess  the  better  for  not  know- 
ing  how  to  read.  Don't  look  so  sceptical, 
my  dear  sir — it  was  the  hand-writing  of 
Miss  Fitzhenry,  which,  after  her  personal 
influence,  first  claimed  my  admiration.  I 
could  not  repress  my  approbation  ;  the  ac- 
quirement 
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quirement  is  so  little  estimated,  is  so  fre- 
quently attached  to  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  life,  it  ceases  to  excite  notice.  I 
estimate  it  as  an  elegant  accomplishment; 
and  when  I  heard  her  style  approved  by 
those  whose  opinions  I  valued,  my  pride 
■was  gratified,  at  leasts  thought  I,  she  has 
a  mind;  her  fingers,  nor  her  form,  may  not 
have  been  tutored  to  attract,  but  she  is 
qualified  to  retain  the  man  who  gains  her 
affections.  I  allow  the  resources  of  a  po- 
lished education  are  infinitely  pleasing, 
when  they  are  only  resources;  they  must 
not  be  the  all  of  life;  the  \ery  admiration 
these  acquirements  excite,  is  for  the  most 
part  founded  in  caprice,  a  love  of  novelty, 
varying  with  the  day.  A  woman  may  be- 
come an  antique  in  m.ere  accomplishments 
ere  the  bloom  of  youth  has  passed;  but  if 
her  mind  is  cultivated,  if  she  is  rational  and 
unassuming,  she  may  not  glitter  in  a  crowds 
swell  the  columns  of  a  ne  spapcr,  nor  be 
generally  known  for  what  she  is  ;  but  she 
must  ultimately  reign  in  a  superior,  though 

contracted 
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contracted  circle ;  she  draws  a  little  band 
around  her,  whose  friendship  is  infinitely 
endearing,  because  unswayed  by  those 
principles  which  influence  common  minds,'* 

^'  I  am  perfectly  of  your  opinion/'  said 
Mrs.  Manderson ;  '^  every  resource  we 
bestow  on  an  informed  mind,  is  consistent 
with  our  transient  sojourn  in  this  world  ;  I 
am  persuaded  a  rational  woman  never  con- 
siders them  other  than  innocent  recrea- 
tions, pursuits  which  may  mix  in  the  gene-" 
yal  system,  without  breaking  in  upon  the 
golid  and  more  important  duties  of  life." 

'*  J  wish  these  rational  creatures  were  a 
mor^  numerous  family,"  said  Fit^henry  • 
*'  \Q  be  sure,  one  rnav  meet  one  here  and 
ihcre;''  and  he  glanced  towards  the  ma- 
iron  and  her  pupil  ;  ''  but  for  the  genera- 
lity, I  fear  it  would  be  difficult  to  cull  them 
out,  even  by  decimation/* 

*'  J  hope  to  prove  your  opinion  errone- 
ous, colonel,  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Adderfield,  I  will  promise  to 
introduce  you  to  four  women  of  one  fa^ 

luily, 
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mily,  whose  natural,  yet  varied  characters, 
shall  enc;;a^e  your  esteem,  women  of  mind, 
amiable,  unaffected,  and  generous.  Entre 
iiouSj"  he  continued,  "  you  know  one  of 
my  favourites.  Miss  Fitzhenry — Lady  Be- 
verly; she  is  a  near  relation  of  mine,  and, 
without  partiality,  I  think  her  an  estimable 
woman.*' 

'^  Is  lady  Beverly  your  relation,  Mr, 
Wentworth  ?  most  willingly  do  I  accede  in 
your  just  praises;  she  is,  indeed,  a  charm- 
ing woman  r  I  am  much  afraid  she  must 
think  me  remiss,  if  not  ungrateful'* 

*^  You  don't  know  her  if  you  apply  the 
latter  term  to  her  sisterly  feelings;  slit; 
spoke  of  you  to  me  the  day  I  \ch  London  ; 
and,  indeed,  had  not  colonel  Fit^henry's 
welcome  communication  decided  my  planj?5j 
she  would  have  been  my  agent  in  the  diS' 
covery  I  was  so  anxious  to  make,'* 

*'  I  am  flattered  by  the  remembrance  of 
lady  Beverly,'*  resumed  our  heroine,  ^'  WjU 
she  remain  much  longer  in  London?" 

^'  I   believe  it  Vi'iil  depend  upon  me; 

Ifed 
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I  feel  my  own  importance  at  this  moment 
to  be  more  considerable  than  at  any  period 
of  my  life;  I  must  issue  m.y  commands  to 
detain  them  until  we  return/* 

The  colonel  smiled. — "  You  are  an 
able  projector^  no  doubt,  Wentworth,  but 
a  little  premature.  I  will  not  be  answer- 
able for  your  conlinued  absence  ;  and,  per- 
haps, you  are  not  disposed  to  lay  this 
charge  to  me;  vet  I  really  would  advise 
your  departure.  Sir  Ormsby  has  a  claim 
on  your  actions,  which  friends  ought  not  to 
supersede  ;  and  as  isoe  must  soon  leave  this, 
you  might  be  serviceable  to  us  by  taking  a 
house  for  a  couple  of  months  in  rny  name  \ 
I  will  promise  you  we  will  make  our  dcbiity 
the  instant  you  say  it  is  ready  for  us." 

"  Must  I  go  }''  said  Sidney^  addressing 
Mrs.  Manderson. 

"  1  think  it  is  advisable,  Mr.  Went- 
worth ;'*  and  casting  a  glance  towards 
Amelia,  she  evidently  repressed  her  senti- 
ments on  the  subject. 

Our  heroine  was  sensibly  ali^e  to  the  de- 
licacy 
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Kcacy  of  her  situation;  rising,  with  an  em- 
barrassment which  seemed  forcibly  to  af- 
fect her  feelings,  she  turned  to  our  Eng- 
lishman.— ''  Mr.  Wentworth,"  said  the 
trembling  girl,  '^  you  must  go;  no  change 
can  take  place  in  my  sentiments,  nor  any 
recognisance  than  that  o^ perfect  cordiality, 
stjbdue  my  resolution  with  regard  to  sir 
Ormsby  ;  I  will  be  firm ;  it  is  a  justice  I  owe 
Tnyself,  not  less  than  my  protector;'*  and 
hastening  out  of  the  room,  she  avoided 
the  impassioned  reply  of  Sidney,  who  at 
this  moment  felt  his  rebel  heart  less  filially 
disposed  than  he  dared  avow. 

*'  I  am  highly  pleased  with  our  child,** 
said  the  colonel  ;  "  you  must  forgive  me, 
Wentworth;  there  is  too  much  principle  in 
the  love  of  this  girl,  to  complete  your 
hopes  without  some  conciliating  efTorts  on 
the  part  of  your  father,  i  would  not  de- 
stroy her  peace,  but  I  am  Iruly  gratified  by 
her  honest  pride  ;  it  would  be  my  wish  to 
live  on  terms  of  friendship  with  any  con- 
nexion with  which  her  marriage  may  unite 

VOL.  V.  h  me ; 
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me  ;  and  while  I  avow  you,  of  all  men, 
would  meet  my  support^  my  warmest  ap- 
probation, I  cannot  consent  to  clandestine 
measures.     You    have  made  your  preten- 
sions,   and   received   the    answer    you   re- 
quired.    Pause   here,   and  spare    yourself 
those  regrets  which  the  opposition  of  your 
father  may  produce.     As  the  child  of  my, 
adoption,    I  am   warmly  interested  in  her 
fate;  she  must  be  well  received,  nay,  with  a- 
distinct  preference  in  her  own  worth.  Your 
eloquence  may  wring  an  assent   from  sir 
Ormsi)y ;    I  am  a  looker-on,  and  shall  dis- 
cern the  temporized  acquiescence  ;  it  will 
not  suffice  with  me,  nor  will  it,  as  she  has 
declared,  win  her  to  your  arras.    It  is  there- 
fore better  you  should  proceed  to  London, 
where  we  will  follow  you,  soon  as  you  have 
procured  us  a  habitation.'* 

^'  Your  conclusions  are  founded  o»  ad- 
missible evidence,  I  acknowledge,  sir;  you 
judge  from  the  past,  1  from  the  real  regrets 
and  actual  feelings  of  my  father:  there 
is  too  much  delicacy  in   all  you  say,  not 

to 
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to  engage  my  assent  to  your  suggestion.  I 
will  leave  this  in  two  days;  you  will  not 
deny  me  a  favour  so  essential  to  my 
repose;  nay^  I  will  be  guided  by  Miss  Fitz- 
iienry;  if  she  refuses  me,  I  will- instantly 
depart." 

"■   Shall   v/e   trust   hi:u,    madam  ?"    said 
Fitzhenry. 

"  I  believe  Amelia  must  decide/'  replied 
Mrs.  Manderson. 

Our  heroine  was  accordingly  summoned 
to  the  parlour. 

"  You  are  deputed  arbltress  in  a  cause. 
Duty  versus  Love,  Amelia/'  said  the  co- 
lonel; '^  if  in  the  ultin.ate  you  want  a 
casting  voice,  we  are  at  Iiand,  and  will  at- 
tend your  summons;'*  and  leading  Mrs," 
Manderson  to  an  adjoining  apartment, 
Fitzhenry  submitted  Ji.it  plans  to  her  consi- 
deration :  he  required  her  to  accompany 
himself  and  our  heroine  to  Loudon,  to  pre- 
side in  his  house  as  the  guardian  and  cha- 
peron of  Miss  Fitzhenry.  He  had  munifi- 
cent intentions  in  he^'  favour,  which  deli- 

L  ^2  cacy 
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cacy  forbade  him   to  mention ;  he  would 
not  be  denied. 

Mrs.  Manderson  opposed  her  wish  of  re- 
maining near  the  count;  she  admitted  her 
separation  from  Amelia,  at  a  period  so  im- 
portant to  her  charge,  was  repugnant  to  her 

feelings;  yet  De  V had  the  strongest 

claims  to  her  gratitude,  her  unremitting  at- 
tentions. 

The  colonel  yielded  in  part — she  should 
accompany  them,  soon  as  a  house  for  their 
reception    was   ready,    and  return    in  two 
months,  if  the  count  suffered  by  her  ab- 
sence.    When  speaking  of  Durweston,  he 
protested  against  his  fixing  himself  in  an 
abode  so  obscure. — "  If  retirement   con- 
tinues to  be  his  wish/* said  Fitzhenry,  "we 
must  seek  one  where  he  will  not  be  lost  to 
society  altogether.     We  shall  persuade  him 
to  habits  more  suited   to  his  age,  and  the 
duty  he  owes  his  child.     My  dear  madam, 
1  have  come  home  to  be  happy,  to  enjoy 
myself  in  a  circle  of  true  friends;   1  feel  I 
have   fallen    into   the    very   haven  of  my 

wishes ; 
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wishes  ;  have  found  friends  who  have  sup- 
ported my  character,  while^  strangers  to  my 
deseris,  you  have  devoted  your  time  and 
diminished  your  coiri forts  to  shield  my 
Amelia  from  poverty  fhave  led  her  through 
youth  to  womanhood,  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  parent.  Nature  may,  she  does  bind 
kindred  in  many  cases,  by  ties  and  mutual 
benefits  which  exalt  the  ordinations  of 
Providence ;  and  the  fnend  who  has  acted 
a  part  like  your's  is  my  kindred  :  we  must 
be  one  family  ;  I  could  not  be  happy  un- 
less you  shared  my  bliss.  We  shall  con- 
quer sir  Ormsby,  and  then  what  have  you 
and  I  to  do,  but  to  sit  down  grateful  spec- 
tators of  the  happiness  we  have  furthered?'"* 
Thouijh  the  orateful  zeal  of  the  colonel 
XDverpowered  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Mander- 
son,  the  generous  purposes  it  implied  were 
highly  consolatory  to  her  disposition.  The 
being  who  has  felt  the  stings  of  adversity, 
whose  hopeless  perspective  has  been  ob- 
scured by  the  dark  dense  clouds  of  want, 
may  be  amenable  to  the  resuscitating  beam 

l3  of 
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of  prosperity;  may  bless  the  hand  whi,,ch 
chases  sorrow  from  the  heart;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  a  lively  emanation  of  thankful- 
ness;  we  are  ail  creditors  on  the  general 
firm  of  happiness;  each  believes  he  has 
a  demand  which  deserves  adiustment ;  it  fs 
in  youth  we  overdraw  ourselves.  I  know 
not  that  we  depreciate  that  species  of  bene- 
fit we  are  desirous  of  attainlns:,  or  whether 
our  views,  like  the  paper  currency,  are  in- 
consistent with  permanent  advantage;  it 
would  certainly  be  no  bad  speculation 
i^we  hoarded  the  sterling  gold  ;  put  out  our 
hopes  to  interest  at  an  equitable  valuation, 
not  expecting  to  gain  more  than,  as  trust' 
\r\g2iv\d  dependant  creatures,  we  have  aright 
to  expect.  But  when  age  has  mellowed 
the  feelings,  when  the  world  and  all  it  has 
to  give  appears  v/hat  it  really  is,  a  sphere 
too  limited  for  creatures  who  own  an 
immortal  spirit,  it  is  then  the  calmed  feel- 
ings reject  the  dazzling  gifts  of  the  v;orId  ; 
they  may  rejoice  in  the  comparative  ease  its 
moderate  advantages  bestow;  for  the  shac- 
kles 
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kles  of  poverty,  though  they  teach  humility, 
and  frequently  produce  the  most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  mind,  yet  Avill  the  being 
tied  down  by  penurious  circumstances, 
scarcely  certain  of  sustenance  for  the  com- 
ing day,  they  will,  for  human  nature,  though 
suffering,  is  not  invulnerable,  they  must  at 
times  repine. 

If  hope  is  the  Eden  of  the  young  and 
happy,  quiet,  a  cessation  from  sublunary 
cares^  is  the  comfort  of  age.  The  operative 
principles  of  a  pious  heart  are  never  sub- 
dued but  they  may  be  broken  in  upon,  and 
the  intrusion  robs  the  departing  traveller  of 
that  which  we  cannot  restore. 

It  was  with  such  sentiments  Mrs.  Man- 
derson  received  the  proposals  of  Fitzhenry; 
though  from  her  nephew  she  experienced 
all  the  assistance  his  arduous  and  health- 
destroying  pursuit    could  bestow,  though 

the  count  de  V had  with  grateful  m.u- 

nificence  prepared  her  present  residence. 
These  were  painful  dependencies;  it  is  true, 
she  had  assented  to  the  count  s  liberality,, 

L  4  andj 
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andj  perhaps,  had  she  explained  all  the  ge- 
rierosicy,the  kindness  his  wretched  daughter 
had  received  at  her  hands,  there  could  not 
have  existed  a  feeling  of  obligation  on  her 
part;  but  it  is  an  inconvertible  principle 
of  a  benevolent  mind  to  be  silent  on  the 
subject  of  its  best  emnnations,  while  that 
innate  delicacy  which  influences  a  feeling 
so  refined,  excites  in  its  turn  (he  liveliest 
sensibility  in  the  most  remote  effort  of  re- 
munerative friendship* 

AsouriiJwg/f57z?«rm,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
Jed  Amelia  to  the  colonel — *'  We  have  set- 
tled this  point,'*  said  he. 

'*  The  verdict,  Mr.  V/ent worth,  the  ver- 
dict ?'*  said  Fitzhenry. 

"  The  cause  stands  over  for  two  days," 
replied  Sidney ;  *'  a  m.aterial  witness  is 
wanting.  You  see  I  understand  the  tern- 
per  of  the  court.'* 

*' Amelia,  this  man  is  vain,"  said  the  co- 
lonel; "  I  must  take  him  away.  Come,  sir, 
if  your  judicial  assumption  has  not  destroy- 
ed your  civil  capacity,  I  should  be  glad  of 

your 
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your  assistance  as  a  coachman  ;  the  horses 
have  stood   nearly    four  hours.     We   will 
take   our  tea  with  you,  my  dear  madam/' , 
added  Fitzhenry. 

*'  I  am  ready  to  attend  you/'  replied 
Wentworth.  "  1  have  letters  to  write  be- 
fore post.  Adieu,  Amelia.  God  bless  you, 
madam/*  taking  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Mander- 
son  ;  *'  I  shall  find  a  time  to  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  am  for  all  you  have  done  for  me 
in  that  dear  girl/'  and  following  Fitz- 
henry, the  carriage  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

*'  He  is  something  like  a  man,"  said  old 
Bevans,  as  he  made  occasion  to  adjust 
the  chairs  lately  occupied  by  their  vi- 
sitors. 

"  Do  you  mean  colonel  Fitzhenry,  or 
Mr.  Wentworth,  Bevans  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Man- 
derson. 

*'  Colonel  Fitzhenry !  Heaven  be  praised, 
madam,  he  has  come  at  last.  It  is  Mr. 
W^entworth  I  mean  ;  Phil  alwavs  said  he 
was  an  angel ;  the  puor  lad  loves  to  talk  of 

L  5  him  ; 
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him  ;  and  Nancy  said  she  never  heard  a 
man  speak  as  he  did. 

"  When  did  Nancy  write?"  said  Mrs. 
Manderson  ;  ''  I  never  remarked  her  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Vv'entworth.'* 

''  I  am  an  old  blunderer/'  resumed  Be- 
vans;  ''  but  it  is  no  use  now.  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me,  madam  ;"  and  he  re- 
lated the  circumstance  of  our  Englishman's 
bounty  to  his  dau"[hter. 

''  I  wish  you  had  not  concealed  this  mat- 
ter from  me/'  said  Mrs.  Manderson  ;  ''  I 
know  your  intention  was  e"oodj  but  it  is  al- 
ways  best  to  consult  those  who,  like  my- 
self,   are   willing   to    assist    you    in    such 


cases." 


''  I  could  not,  madam,  at  that  moment, 
either  refuse  his  kindness,  or  tell  you  of  it. 
My  master  was  away,  and  you  were  sick 
in  bed  ;  Nancy  declared  he  was  the  best'of 
men  ;  that  he  spoke  with  such  sense  about 
my  lost  Maiia,  she  wa3  sure  we  were  safe 
in  accepting  the  money/' 

''  Mr. 
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"  Mr.  Wentvvorth  is  so  good  a  man/*  re- 
plied Mi's.  Manderson,  "  I  believe  it  would 
be  wrong  to  dispute  the  subject;  but  in 
future,  Be  vans " 

'^  In  future,  madam,  there  will  be  no  oc- 
casion for  it/'  said  Bevans.  ''  I  can  see, 
ma'am,  I  have  been  reconnoitring;  I  only 
wish  he  would  ask  me  a  few  questions,  he 
should  know  my  mind,  that's  all;'*  and  re- 
tiring with  an  air  of  self-importance,  the 
old  soldier  left  his  mistress  to  reflect  on  his 
discovery. 

''  Amelia/* said  Mrs.  Manderson,  "would 
you  believe  my  preservation  may  be  attri- 
buted to  this  benevolent  act  of  Mr.  V/ent- 
worth's  ?  I  remember  I  was  surprised  at 
the  numberless  comforts  prepared  for  me 
in  the  absence  of  Edward  ;  and  when  I 
asked  Nancy  how  she  got  them^  her  reply 
was,  her  father  had  unexpectedly  received 
a  sum  of  money  ;  it  was  a  pious  frauds 
a  noble  exercise  of  good  feeling :  it  is  true, 
Edward  has  since  remunerated  his  faithful 
servant;    but    could   he  imagine  'v:lio  was 

i  6  the 
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the  primary  cause  of  my  recovery  ?  graci- 
ous Heaven  !  make  me  thankful  that  this 
godlike  man  will  be  the  guardian  of  my 
child.  T  compassionate  the  feelings  of  sir 
Ormsby  Wentvvorth,  when  he  learns  how 
the  son  fostered  those  the  father  refused 
to  succour." 

"Need  we  tell  him  this?"  asked  Ame- 
lia. 

*'  If  7/ou  had  partaken  of  his  bounty,  I 
would  withhold  it  from  him,  Amelia;  I 
know  not  but  such  a  reserve,  even  in  that 
case,  would  be  a  strong  evidence  of  false 
pride;  yet  the  young  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  unnecessary  exposure.  I  am 
near  quitting  the  world ;  this  is  not  my 
motive  for  acknowledging  mjj  sense  of  his 
worth.  I  could  not  refuse  him  a  gratitude 
so  much  his  due,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  yet  excite  his  generous  sympathy, 
to  strengthen  a  principle  so  consistent 
wMth  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  Christian. 
I  would  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  divine 
charity,  of  those  casual  appeals  which  fall 

before 
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before  the  eye  daily,  yet  fail  to  impress  the 
powerful  with  the  necessity  for  their  inter- 
ference.'* 

*'  What  did  Edward  require  of  sir  Orms- 
by  in  my  name?"  said  our  heroine. 

"  He  merely  stated  your  situation,  the 
danger  of  exposing  you  to  the  world  ;  and 
when  asked  if  you  had  any  expectations, 
he  mentioned  colonel  Fitzhenry,  his  pro 
tnises  of  protection;  requiring  from  sir 
Ormsby,  in  the  intermediate  time,  that  as- 
sistance he  was  so  well  enabled  to  be- 
stow." 

"  It  is  quite  consistent/*  said  Amelia  ; 
"  though  I  had  owned  no  affinity  to  sir 
Ormsby,  he  must,  if  he  possessed  an  item  of 
liberality,  understand  how  deeply  I  have 
drawn  on  your  bounty." 

''  I  am  persuaded  Edward  would  never 
have  made  the  application,  had  not  my 
sickness  roused  him  to  despair.  You  know 
him  too  well,  Amelia,  not  to  do  justice  to 
his  motives;  and,  indeed,  your  ineligible 

situation 
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situation    was   not    the   least   part  of    his 
anxiety." 

'**  Can  I  ever  forget  the  brotherly  kind- 
ness  of  Edward?'*  said  our  heroine,  '^en- 
deared as  he  is  to  me  by  such  unmerited 
sufferings.  I  must  not  indulge  all  the  pro- 
mises which  my  mind  embraces,  or  I  might 
add,  1  look  forward  to  making  his  happiness 
as  the  fairest  prospect  of  my  life,  and  his 
dear  boy,  my  sweet  motherless  babe.  Oh, 
could  we  be  assured  the  wretched  Ade- 
laide was  dead,  I  am  persuaded  our  dear 
Edward  would  regain  his  tranquillity." 

''  I  cannot  wish  her  death,  Amelia,  unless 
I  could  have  confidence  in  her  repentance  ; 
she  was  too  volatile,  too  headless  to  be 
chastened,  but  by  humiliations  equal  to  her 
criminality.  If  her  seducer  has  deserted 
her,  a  fact  I  implicitly  believe,  I  tremble  to 
think  what  must  be  her  situation.  Mr. 
Henry  Carberry  has  written  to  his  Ham- 
burgh correspondent,  to  make  inquiry  after 
the  wretched  woman.  Edward  is  a  stran- 
ger 
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srer  to  this,  and  I  mean  to  withhold  it  from 
him.  We  ^vill  turn  from  this  sombre  pic- 
ture, my  love.  Tell  me  what  is  your  opi- 
uion  of  the  colonel  ?'* 

"  He  has  a  gracious  conciliating  man- 
ner/' said  Amelia  ;  ''  when  I  saw  him  at 
lady  Tadcaster's,  I  was  flattered  by  his  ami- 
able notice  ;  how  little  did  I  imagine  he  w^as 
the  man  on  whom  my  hopes  were  suspend- 
ed !  Is  he  like  my  father  ?  there  is  some- 
thing in  his  countenance,  which  strikes  me 
as  resemblinsr  the  miniature  I  so  unfortu- 
nately  lost." 

''  I  think  he  is  a  little  like  him.,  Amelia, 
though  less  handsome  than  your  father.  I 
am  not  curious,  my  love ;  has  Mr.  Went- 
worth's  decision  any  reference  to  sir  Orms- 
by  r" 

''  It  has;  he  will  write  to  his  father  to- 
day, and  explain  all  that  has  happened  ; 
he  is  very  sanguine  with  respect  to  the  an- 
swer he  shall  receive,  and  will  act  agreeably 
to  its  purport." 

*'  He  i^  so  consistent,  so  every  way  well 

disposed. 
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disposed,  I  see  no  danger  in  acceding  to 
his  plans.  If  sir  Ormsby  has  the  least  idea 
of  generosity,  nay,  if  he  possesses  a  parti- 
cle of  self-love,  a  quality  I  am  not  disposed 
to  deny  him,  he  will  embrace  the  present 
happy  opportunity  of  placing  his  cha- 
racter in  a  better  point  of  view;  and  by 
assenting  to  the  happiness  of  his  son,  obli- 
terate his  past  and  truly  reprehensible  con- 
duct. I  allow  for  his  disappointment  in 
the  affections  of  your  mother  ;  I  witnessed 
his  real  anguish;  yet  a  reasonable  man 
would  have  valued  the  ingenuousness  of 
that  mind  which  disdained  deceiving  him  ; 
he  was  always  headstrong;  brought  up  in 
the  most  indulgent  manner,  he  repaid  his 
parents  as  spoiled  children  usually  do,  by 
opposing  all  their  intentions.  I  remember 
seeing  the  lady  he  afterwards  married;  she 
was  a  gentle,  amiable  girl,  and  sincerely  at- 
tached to  him,  while  he  was  devoted  to 
your  mother.  I  hear  he  was  happy  in  this 
connexion ;  and,  indeed,  since  I  have  seen 
his  son,  I  wonder  he  ever  suffered  feelings 

sc^ 
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SO  irrelevant  to  his  situation  to  cloud  his 
r^al  happiness.  Should  he  subdue  his  na- 
tural obduracy,  and  receive  you,  my  love, 
as  his  daughter,  I  must  yet  believe  you  will 
be  subject  to  his  transient  whims;  yoit 
must  prepare  yourself  to  expect  it;  and  if 
it  is  the  only  alloy,  you  must  be  grateful ; 
perfect  happiness  is  not  the  lot  of  mor- 
-tality," 

Though  Amelia  had  ever  paid  implicit 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  her  beloved 
Mrs,  Manderson,  she  at  this  moment  doubt- 
ed the  discernment  of  her  friend. — "  Could 
]  have  a  care,"  thonijht  she,  "  while  Went- 
worth  loved  me  ?  while  blessed  in  his 
society,  my  whole  heart  devoted  to  his  hap- 
piness ?  impossible  !  the  sound  of  his  voice 
thrills  to  my  very  soul;  the  idea  of  his  danger 
unnerves  me  ;  and  his  pres:  nee,  though 
mv  fondest  wish,  does  it  not  likewise  un- 
nerve  me  ?  am  I  always  equal  to  the  mere 
effort  of  a  reply,  though  my  truant  me* 
mory  revived  the  moment  he  has  left  me  ? 
this   must  subside,  if  I  live  to  be  his  wife, 

when 
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%vhen  our  mutual  VOWS  are  rei>istere.d — whetr 
he  is  my  own.  Gracious  Heaven !  do  I 
live  and  cherish  the  belief  that  the  man 
^vho  has  so  long  lived  in  my  heart  is  my 
devoted,  my  sympathizing  Wentworth  V 
and  dismissing  all  idea  of  opposition  from 
the  baronet,  she  retired,  more  the  child  of 
hope  than  at  any  period  of  her  chequered 
existence. 

Though  the  business  of  life  is  carried  on 
by  conversation,  and  zvornen  are  not  the 
least  adroit  in  its  varied  ebullitions,  I  am 
aware  wo^d- readers  consider  it  a  tedious 
mode  of  illustration;  glowing  descriptio7is, 
terrific  scenes,  delineated  in  language  al- 
most above  comprehension,  is  the  com- 
mentitious  lan^^uao-e  in  which  fiction  must 
be  clothed,  in  order  to  be  generally  accept- 
able. I  would,  if  it  were  possible,  antici-- 
pater?//  the  objections  to  which  my  humble 
efforts  will  be  subjected;  yet  Xhe  wom.'m 
^vho  ventures  to  give  her  efforts  to  the  'pub- 
lic, in  spite  of  the  diffidence,  the  fears  with 
which  authorship  inspires  her,  she  will  re- 
tain 
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tain  her  opinions.     Society,   under  what- 
ever form  we  embrace  ir^  can  only  be  tole- 
rable, where  the  interchange  of  language 
answers  the   expectation   of  the  assembled 
group;  and  though  we  have  attained  an 
excellence  in  attitude,  gesture,  and  grimace, 
though   a  xializ  expresses  more  than    lan- 
guage can  express,  there  may  yet  be  found 
a  few  antediluvian  beings  whom  conversa- 
tion   pleases ;    it   is   an   ancient  privilege, 
a  gift  whose  aniiquiti/  should  give  it  some 
weight,  with  a  people  ever  seeking  in  the 
rust  of  ages  for  some  item  whose  currency 
thev  are    anxious  to   establish.     Allowing 
that  coiiversaiion  is  not  the  meed  oi  intelli- 
gence in    very  fasJiionahle   life,   admitting 
that  a  jargon  of  sounds  is  substituted  in  its 
place,  this  is  only  going  back   a  few  cen- 
turies ;  a  confusion  of  tongues  is  on  record ; 
and  the  epoch  of  this  confusion  elicited  it- 
self w^hen    human    vaniti/   had  superseded 
moral  obligations. 

The  era  in  which  I  submit  my  English- 
man  to  the  eye  of  the  public,  is  one  mark- 


ed 
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ed    by    frivolity ;    it  is  not,    perhaps,    a  i 

more  vicious  age   than  many  which  have  ; 

preceded  it;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  one  in  ; 

which  supineness,  the  luxury  of  ease,  |he  \ 

mere  inventions  of  the  day,  should  not  en-  ; 

gage  the  sole  attention  of  Englishmen,     I  ! 

would    rather   they    "    played    the    devil"  ! 

with   the  enemy,  than   in  Bond-fitreet ;    I  j 

would  see  them  lead  their  horses  in  a  train  ! 

of  cavalry,  in   place  of  drawing  up  their  I 

ranks  in  the  environs  o[ Kensington  Gardens,  ' 

scouring  the  plains  of  Iberia,  instead  of  the  i 

ring   in  Hyde    Park.     If   fiom    the  lower  | 

orders  of  mankind  an  impress  warrant  can  \ 

accomplish  the   object  of  a  nc;tional    exi-  i 

gence,  is  there  no  way  of  compelling  these  ' 

useless  animals   into   the    service   of  their  | 

country  ?     the    smell    of    gunpowder,  we  j 

know,  has  a  marvellous  effect  upon  some  \ 

constitutions  ;  the  man  accustomed  to  otto  \ 

and  lavender,  will   not  easily   yield  these.  I 

luxuriant  odours  for  the  monkish  engine  ! 

of    death.     We    lop    off    the    exuberant  i 

branches  in  vegetable  nature,  in  order  to  j 

strengthen  : 
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Strengthen  the  root;  I  would  export  these 
cyphers  of  Englishmen,  these  eating,  drink- 
ing,   fiddling,     waltzing,    jockeying    nui- 
sances,   who,    like  our  modern    spectacles, 
collect  a  mob,  to  the  degradation  of  com- 
mon sense.     A  man  of  ton  would  refute  my 
charges  ;  he  would  tell  me  a  life  of  fashion 
is  by  no  means  a  state  of  indolence ;  thai 
.  there  is   immense  fatigue  attached   to  his 
\apid    existence;     he    would    enumerate 
the  jostlings    he    experiences    in    pursuit 
of  an  heiress  ;  hosv  he  scampers  to  be  ^first 
to   whisper   nothings   at   the  opera;    what 
watching  and  lingering  to  learn  her  morn- 
ing route;    the  exercise  of  his  genius  in 
namby-pamby    verses,   covertly    addressed 
to   the  golden  Miss;     not  to  mention  the 
minor  items  of  dress,  costume,   that  now 
imperious  consideration  of  man,  m.orning 
rehearsals    in   the   vocal    wav,   and  a    few 
slides  round  the  room  with  a  dancing-master, 
in  order  to  be  puffed  next  morninp"  in  the 
Post;  nor  should  we  omit  that  superior  in- 
novation on //m(? — a  seven  o'clock  exhibition 

in 
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in  the  Park,  from  Stanhope-gate  to  Apslcy- 
house,  where  ambling  jockies  pace  and  rc- 
pace  it  bv"  the  side  of  very  dashing  ladies, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  announcing  to 
the    vulgar   ihei/    dine    at    midnight.     All 
these  items  considered,  must  certainly  go 
to  prove  the  routine  infinitely  fatiguing; 
insomuch,  that  the  infant  whose  daily  gra- 
dations may  be  compressed  into  the  use  of 
his  rattle,   his  v/hip,  and   his  go-cart,  this 
imbecile  animal  is  the  compeer  of  man  in 
his  listless  degrading  eberrations  :   though 
I  have  omitted  the  babv's  horn-book,  I  do 
not  deny  these  gentlemen  a  simllaritj/  in 
the'fr  intellectual  resources.     A  taste  for  lite- 
rature dignifies  the  outward  appearance  of 
man  ;  and  in  whom  do  we  behold  this  dig- 
notion  of  intelligence?   not  in  the  gigantic 
horseman,  whom  in  perspective  one  would 
y^nagine  to  be  a  man  in  armour;   not  in  the 
lisping  driveller,  whose  language  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  com.prehended  ;  yet  they  all  talk, 
Gods  !    how  they  can  talk  !   the  wonder  is 
hov>/  ilieij  find  an  audience. 

xf 
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If  digressions  were  not  usual  in  societi/,  I 
should  tremble  for  myself  at  this  stage  of 
my  history;  and  is  it  not  a  solecism  unpar- 
donable, to  class  the  lapsis  linguoe  of  the 
higher  ranks  with  the  migratory  flights  of 
an  author,  and  a  woman  ?    comparisons  are 
odious  ;  at  all  events,  I  am  placing  myself 
in  the  power  of  a  formidable  host  ;   I  may 
not  fall  under  the   lash   oi' Judge  JeffreySj 
but  the  m.inor  reviewers,  ihcy  nimj  consign 
me  to  oblivion  ;  at  least,  they  possess  the 
lex  lalioiiis,  and  it  is  probable  I  suffer  for 
my    presumption  :    and    here    again,   that 
spirit  of  anticipation  vvhi(  h  I  have  before 
avowed,    is    leading    me   Into    premature 
anxiety  ;  I  am  an  EngUshzcoincin,  and  there 
is  a   sort  of  national    timidity,  (an  old-fa- 
shioned feeling,  I  allow)  which  induces  me 
to  dread   the  censure  of  the  critic,vvhile  I 
stand  a   candidate   for  (he  liberality — ti\e 
leniency  of  my  countrymen. 


,KHAV. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

•*  Be  never  cool  reserve  with  passion  joJn'd; 
With  caution  choose,  but  then  be  f^nd'y  kind. 
The  selfish  heart,  that  but  by  halves  is  giv'n. 
Shall  find  no  place  in  love's  delightful  heav'n," 

Pure  love  is  of  so  local  a  nature^  there  is  so 
little  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  illustration^  I 
must  be  excused  leading  my  readei's  through 
the  two  days  which  intervened  between  the 
dispatching  of  our  Englishmai:i's  letter,  and 
the  morning  on  which  he  eocpectecl  v.  reply. 
Filzhej.ry  strolled  to  the  cotlnge  ,*  Sidney 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  post.  At  length 
the  daily  messenger  arrived  ;  not  a  scrip 
for  Wentworth.  His  question  was  repeat- 
ed niorcthan  once— ^' It  was  unaccountable  ; 
•  Durweston 
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Durweston  should  have  written ;  he  had 
opened  his  heart  to  him  ;  what  could  occa- 
sion a  silence  so  extraordinary  ?"  and  with 
that  depression  so  justly  attributed  to  our 
sea  srirt  islanders,  he  sat  down  to  meditate 
on  causes,  with  all  the  gloomy  forethought 
of  disappointment. 

To  meet  Amelia  under  his  present  feel- 
ings, was  impossible;  he  had  been  san- 
guine in  his  expectations  ;  had  declared  his 
address  to  his  father  was  a  mere  form,  es- 
sential only  as  it  regarded  his  relative 
situation.  Could  he  wound  her  by  com- 
municating his  fears  .^  no  ;  he  would  feign 
indisposition  ;  and  for  one  whole  day  ab- 
sent himself  from  her  to  whom  his  every 
thought  v/as  devoted.  Thus  resolved^  he 
addressed  a  short  billet  to  Amelia,  com- 
plained ofa  head-ach,  (and  he  might  have 
added,  a  heart-ach)  ;  besought  her  to  num- 
ber the  hours,  and  believe  him  supported 
only  by  the  tenderness  of  her  recollec- 
tion. 

VOL.  \\  M  While 
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While  musing  on  the  dilemma  in  which 
he  was  placed,  the  landlord  of  the  inn  made 
his  appearance,  and  presented  a  note. 

*'  The  young  lord  is  off,  sir/'  said  mine 
host ;  ''  he  has  had  a  famous  kick-up  with 
the  gentleman  that  came  with  him  ;  they 
have  parted  in  great  anger/* 

*' Indeed  !**  said  Sidney;'  ''  when  did 
they  go  ?'* 

*'  My  lord  went  about  an  hour  ago,  sir  ; 
the  gentleman  waits  till  the  evening  to  go 
by  the  coach.'* 

'^  Lord  Osterlv  has  acted  wisely/'  re- 
plied  Went  worth  ;  and  breaking  the  seal, 
he  was  proceeding  to  read  his  letter,  when 
mine  host  interrupted  him.  ^ 

"  To  be  sure  it  is  hard  to  judge,  sir,  but 
certainly  the  gentleman  seems  monstrous, 
civil ;  I  was  quite  surprised  to  (ind  him  so 
humble;  perhaps  he  is  a  little  curious  or 
so  ;  but  then  he  knows  every  body,  as 
I  may  say,  and  that  makes  people  seem  cit- 
rious,  you  know." 

''  lie 
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"  He  is  a  very  inquisitive  fellow/'  re- 
sumed Sidney,  ''  and  by  no  means  a  friend 
to  lord  Osterly/' 

*'  Well,  I  must  not  pretend  to  dispute 
with  you,  sir,-  and,  upon  my  honour,  he 
says  handsome  things  ofyou  ;  quite  a  pro- 
digy, he  calls  you  ;  all  your  wild  oats  sown; 
so  good  and  so  generous  to  your  servants; 
he  says  you  have  made  an  hospital  of  your 
house  in  London,  and  all  for  your  servants ; 
though  to  be  sure  he  did  say  something 
about  a  pretty  girl  that  was  attending  a 
child  that  was  sick;  but  that's  neither 
here  nor  there,  your  honour;  we  must  not 
believe  every  story  we  hear/' 

•*'  You  must  not  credit  one  word  the 
man  in  question  says;  he  is  an  arrant  hypo- 
crite, an  idle  busy-body." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,"  said  the  land- 
lord ;  "  I  v/as  in  hopes  I  had  found  a  good 
friend;  the  gentleman  as  good  as  ordered 
me  to  send  a  pipe  of  wine  to  my  lord's 
house  in  town  ;  he  declared  he  had  not 
t^jsted  such  good  port  m.any  years.'* 

M  9  "  You 
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-  *'  You  will  act  as  you  think  best/'  saici 
Sidney;  ''  only  remember  there  is  no 
luxury  which  cannot  be  attained  in  Lon- 
don^ and  of  the  first  quality.'* 

The  landlord  retired,  more  than  convin- 
ced he  was  on  the  eve  of  being  imposed 
upon. 

Wentworth  understood  the  exact  motive 
of  the  purveyor,  whOj  acquainted  with  the 
doubtful  credit  of  his  victim,  used  flattery 
with  the  unsuspecting  host,  in  order  to 
gain  a  point  so  essential  to  the  existence 
of  a  ban  livnnt. 

The  note  of  lord  Osterly  was  short,  yet 
satisfactory  ;  he  spoke  with  exultation  of 
his  fracas  with  Supple;  declared  himself  his 
own  man  again ;  and  concluded  with  cordial 
acknowledgments  to  our  hero. 

''  This  is  a  triumph  of  principle,*'  said 
Sidney,  mentally,  ''  a  very  stable  promise 
of  better  thini^s  ;  I  wish  he  may  be  firm; 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  follow  up  a  be- 
gining  so  propitious;'*  and  for  the  first 
time    since    their    acquaintance,    he    felt 

an 
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an  interest  in  the  future  fortunes  of  lord 
Osterly. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  places  less  conge- 
nial to  an  anxious  mind  than  the  lively 
bustle  of  an  inn.  Our  Englishman  owned 
an  irritability  of  feeling,  which  was  excited 
by  every  casualty  that  disturbed  his  medi- 
tating humour:  though  the  cottage  was 
forbidden  ground  at  this  moment,  the  en- 
virons were  retired  and  shady  :  taking  his 
hat,  he  made  a  circuitous  curve,  which 
brought  him  facing  an  angle  of  the  castle  ; 
throwing]:  himself  on  the  srass,  he  lav  con- 
templating  the  antique  pile,  ''  now  mould- 
ering to  decay." 

The  statelv  owner  of  Westbourne,  on 
horseback,  sallied  forth  on  his  morning 
ride.  Sidney  smiled,  as  he  regarded  the 
stern  aspect  of  the  earl.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  mellow  scene  which  nature  flung 
around,  and  his  haughty  brow,  forcibly  im- 
pressed our  hero  with  the  insignificancy, 
not  less  than  the  ignorance  of  pride.  A  frag- 

M  3  ment 
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ment  from  one  of  the  turrets  fell  within  ?. 
short  distance  of  lord  Arlingham  :  fear  in- 
stantly displaced  his  self  importance;  he 
leaped  from  his  saddle,  caught  up  the 
stone^  and  gazing  on  the  despoiled  archi- 
tecture, converj^ed  with  his  attendant  on 
his  fortunate  escape. 

"'  Fortunate^  indeed,  my  lord/'  said  the 
groom  ;  "I  thought  for  certain  your  brains 
would  be  dashed  out." 

My  lord  looked  angry;  the  fellow  might 
have  said  the  same  thins?  of  a  calf — '*  You 
mean  to  say  I  was  in  great  personal  dan- 
ger ?"  said  the  earl. 

**  Yes_,  my  lord,  I  believe  so.** 

"  Self-assured  idiot/'  thought  Wenf- 
worth;  '^  can  pride  find  entrance  at  a  mo- 
ment so  replete  with  danger.?"  and  as  the 
ingrate  of  Providence  pursued  his  ride,  the 
inferiority  of  man  caused  our  Englishman 
to  muse — '^  He  may  repair  yon  castle/' 
thought  he,  ''  embellish  this  structure 

<  —  .1     .11  of  an  earlier  world;' 
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it  will  yet  be  subject  to  decay,  will  ulti- 
mately lay  in  dusf.  Human  nature,  like 
human  art,  must  come  to  this.  Can  he  bid 
one  blade  to  grow  ?"  and  he  plucked  a 
verdant  strip  from  his  mossy  couch  ;  ''his 
ingenuity,  his  hope  of  gain,  may  excit-e 
his  industry;  he  can  go  no  farther;  it 
must  be  blessed,  ere  if  blesses  him.  Eternal 
Father !"  si.^^-hed  Sidney,  ''  when  thou 
smilest  on  the  toil  of  man,  nations  feel  thy 
bounty  ;  and  when  thy  proyidence  rescues 
the  transient  atom  from  a  sudden  fate,  where, 
is  his  gratitude,  if  thy  7iierci/y  not  his  merit, 
cause  him  to  be  thankful,  humble,  touched 
with  the  nothingness  of  his  eiTorts  when 
opposed  to  thy  power?" 

While  thus  our  old-fashioned  Eiiglisliman 
was  musing,  the  sound  of  approaching 
voices  was  heard,  when  lady  TsTorbury  and 
her  niece  crossed  towards  Filbert  Wood 
path. 

'"  We  shall  have  time  for  our  visit,"  said 
lady  Anna;  ''papa  has  gone  the  circuit  of 
the  village." 

M  4  "I  hope 
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"  I  hope  so/*  replied  lady  Morbury. 
"  Goodness^  Mr.  Wentworth!"  she  added. 
%vhat  ails  you?"  and  she  stood  before  Sid- 
ney in  an  attitude  of  inquiry. 

Wentworth  started  from  his  recumbent 
posture. — ''  I  was  indulging  a  meditative 
humour/'  said  Sidnev;  "  shall  I  own  I 
hoped  to  evade  your  notice  ?" 

''  Indeed !"  said  lady  Anna  :  ''  is  this  the 
gallant,  the  elegant  Wentworth?  surely 
this  place  has  affected  your  intellects,  man. 
I  envy  not  your  churlish  disposition  ; 
sleep  on,  Cymon;  we  will  leave  you  io 
your  ruminations.'* 

"  l?Iot  yet/*  said  Sidney,  seizing  the 
hand  of  his  fair  upbraider  :  ''  tell  me,  lady 
Anna,  were  you  never  the  victim  of  sus- 
pense ?  unequal  to  company  ?  speak  inge- 
nuously." 

'*  I  don*t  know — yes,  I  believe  I  have ; 
forgive  my  impertinence — I  own  my  fault; 
be  generous.'* 

"  Perhaps  our  premeditated  call  may  do 
away  the  mystery  which  accompanies  your 

conduct 
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conduct  at  this  period^  Mr.  Wentworth," 
said  lady  Morbury ;  '"for  the  first  time 
since  I  have  known  you^  you  appear  under 
a  character  I  do  not  approve  :  do  throw  oflf 
this  garb;  I  assure  you  it  does  not  become 
you/* 

''  Your  reproof  seems  just;  I  hope  I 
shall  have  the  power  of  removing  your 
friendly  censure." 

''  I  hope  so  too/'  resumed  her  ladyship. 

"  The  first  step  towards  vice  is  to  make 
a  mystery  of  innocent  actions.'"' 

"  And  such  I  must  believe  your's  to  be, 
until  I  shall  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  contrary  ;*'  and  taking  the 
arm  of  her  niece,  they  proceeded  through 
the  wood. 

The  heart  of  Wentworth  prompted  him 
to  attend  them  to  the  cottage,  for  there, 
beyond  a  doubt,  they  wxre  going;  but 
thouo;h  the  tenderness  of  Amelia  misht 
have  chastened  his  regrets,  it  was  impossi- 
ble she  could  be  indifferent  to  the  silence 
of  sir  Ormsby  ;  and  leaning  on  the  railway 

M  5  which 
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>vhich  fenced  the  demesne  of  V\'estbourne, 
he  stood  watchin<T  the  approach  of  a  horse- 
man,, whose  speed  was  incredibly  swift.  As 
the  man  drew  nearer,  he  thought  it  was  his 
own  livery.  In  a  moment  Philip  threw 
himself  from  his  saddle,  and  presenting  a 
letter,  stood  smiling,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  importance.  Wentworth  was  un- 
equal to  a  question  at  this  crisis;  he  tore 
the  seal,  when  the  following  words  met 
his  eye: — 


'^  Stay  where  you  are — lam  your 

father  J 

"  OiiMSBY  Wentworth." 


"  Thank  Heaven  !'*  said  Sidnev,  regard- 
less  of  his  companion.  "  Go,  Phil,  wait 
at  the  inn — I  shall  be  back  to  dinner.'* 

''  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Philip. 

"I  cannot  stop  a  moment,'*  continued 
our  hero,  hastening  up  the  path;  "  I  will 

hear 
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hear  all  you  have  to  say  when  I  return  ;" 
and  pressing  the  laconic  letter  to  his  lips, 
he  gave  way  to  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
lover.  '''  I  knew  he  would  be  generous^ 
just:  she  will  be  mine;  merciful  Heaven  ! 
I  shall  call  Amelia  wife/'  Etiquette  was 
out  of  the  question  ;  without  waiting  the 
methodical  introduction  ofBevans,  Sidney 
entered  the  little  parlour^  where^  as  he  ex- 
pected, lady  Morbury  and  her  niece  w^ere 
in  lively  and  familiar  conversation  w^ith 
the  colonel,  Mrs.  Aland erson,  and  our 
heroine. — ''  Here,  Amelia,  Miss  Fitzhenry, 
I  mean,  this  is  the  paper  I  expected  ;''  and 
he  put  his  father's  letter  into  her  hand. 

Amelia  received  the  dreaded  fiat;  her 
fears  had  been  many  ;  and  noiv  by  the  rule 
of  society,  it  was  not  proper  she  should 
gratify  her  anxious  curiosity. 

**  Our  friends  will  forgive  you,"  said 
Sidney;  ''it  will  not  engage  you  a  minute." 

Amelia  embraced  the  privilege ;  and  as, 
with  a  countenance  suffused  with  blushes, 

M  6  she 
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she  returned  the  letter. — ''  You  know 
best  how  it  should  be  understood/*  said 
she. 

*^  If  you  knew  the  writer/'  replied  Went- 
"worth,  ''  you  would  understand  it  as  I  do/' 
and  he  presented  it  to  Fitzhenry, 

"  I  suppose  I  must  give  my  opinion/' 
said  the  colonel;  ''  the  ladies  will  be  gene- 
rous to  my  infirmity/'  placing  his  specta- 
cles:  "  truly  a  most  laconic  epistle;  quite 
in  the  Lacedemonian  style.*' 

''  Multum  in  parvo,  my  dear  sir,  exactly 
what  I  could  have  wished." 

'^  But  if/'  said  the  colonel. 

"  None  of  your  Spartan  if's/'  resumed 
Sidney  ;  "  it  admits  not  of  a  doubt ;  I  will 
not  hear  one;"  and  turning  to  lady  Mor- 
bury — "  Now,  madam,  the  mystery  is  un- 
veiled ;  I  deserved  your  reproof,  for  I  ap- 
peared mysterious.  Your  quotation  was 
well  applied,  as  you  will  allow,  when  I  ask 
your  continued  friendship  for  Miss  Fitz- 
henry, whomlhopesoontointroduceto  you 

•        by 
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by  a  name  which  has  ever  been  honoured 
by  voiir  countenance;"  and  he  led  the 
trembling  Amelia  to  her  ladyship. 

''  Most  willingly,  Mr.  Wentworth/'  said 
the  good  lady  Morbury,  saluting  the  cheek 
of  Amelia.  ''  I  rejoice,  my  love,  in  an 
event  so  every  way  full  of  promise;  thus 
should  modest  merit  be  crov/ned." 

"  Poh  !  my  dear  aunt,"  said  lady  Anna, 
"  this  is  hyperbole  ;  I  depose  that  odious 
word  ;  Wentworth  is  a  fortunate  animal ;" 
and  drawing  Amelia  from  the  side  of  lady 
Morbury,  she  added — ''  Entre  nous,  you 
have  gained  a  prize,  my  dear  Miss  Fitz- 
henry  ;  I  need  not  say  how  sincerely  I  con- 
oratulate  vou." 

Amelia,  though  grateful  for  the  kind- 
ness bestowed  upon  her,  was  too  much  op- 
pressed by  the  newness  of  her  situation  to 
reply  by  words.  Mrs.  Manderson,  whose 
approving  smile  had  been  given  to  the  im- 
portant letter,  seemed  the  only  one  in  com- 
pany equal  to  conversation  ;  yet  the  awk- 
ward pauses  which  will  intervene,  where 

minds 
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minds  are  pre-occupied  with  their  own  im- 
mediate interests,  soon  warned  the  ladies  to 
retire. 

"  Though  I  do  not  receive  my  own  friends 
at  Westbourne/'  said  lady  Morbury,  **  I 
shall  look  forward  to  happy  meetings  in 
London.  My  own  house  is  repairing ;  I 
am  going  to  resign  my  office  of  house- 
keeper Xo  my  brother,  who  will,  I  believe, 
soon  introduce  a  youthful  mistress  into  his 
mansion.  Lady  Anna  will  be  my  guest,  in 
all  probability ;  thus  there  will  be  no  in- 
terruption to  our  friendship.  You  will  all 
collectively,"  and  she  glanced  her  expres- 
sive eye  round  the  room,  ''  promise  me  to 
improvoour  present  introduction  ?" 

An  unanimous  assent  was  given  ;  and  as 
the  colonel  accompanied  the  ladies  down 
the  avenue,  he  made  his  acknowledgments 
to  the  'iberal  lady  Morbury  and  her  niece, 
for  the  attentions  bestowed  on  his  kins- 
woman. 

"  It  was  common  discernment,  mv  dear 
sir/' said  lady  Anna;  *' Miss  Sidney,, Miss 

Fitzhenry, 
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Fitzhenry,  I  should  say,  is  a  lovely  girl ; 
she  interested  me  from  the  moment  I  saw 
her  ;  and  never  surel/  was  a  better  man 
than  Wentworth  ;  you  can  have  no  idea 
how  superior  he  is,  until  you  know  him 
better  ;  I  esteem  him  as  a  brother.'* 

"^  It  is  most  grateful  to  hear  such  com- 
mendations from  those  who  know  him 
"weW,"  said  Fitzhenry ;  ''  I  esteem  him 
highly  ;  your  ladyship's  eulogium  rather 
establishes  than  increases  my  good  opinion 
of  Mr.  Wentworth." 

**  He  has  fallen  into  excellent  hands," 
said  lady  Anna;  ''  only  don't  spoil  him,  co- 
lonel;  you  are  spoilable  animals;"  and 
with  a  gracious  curtsey,  the  new  friends 
parted. 

Wentworth,  in  the  absence  of  Fitzhenry, 
had  claimed  a  conference  with  our  heroine. 
The  colonel  and  Mrs.  Manderson  were  in- 
dulging in  the  prospects  of  their  mutual 
charge  when  Bevans  entered. 

"  Mr.  Edward,  my  master,  madam,  and 
master  Charles,  they  are  here ;"  and  on  the 

instant. 
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Instant,    Durweston,   with    his   boy  and  a 
gentleman,  made  their  appearance. 

"  My  dear  Ned!'*  said  Mrs.  Manderson^, 
folding  her  nephew  to  her  bosom  ;  then 
clasping  the  child  to  her  heart,  she  was 
silent  for  a  moment ;  when  turning  to  the 
stranger,  she  looked  steadily  on  his  counte- 
nance. '^  Sir  Ormsbv  Wentworth,'*  said 
she,  ''  or  I  am  greatly  deceived/* 

"  I  am,  I  am  that  greatly  erring  man," 
said  the  baronet,  taking  the  hand  of  his 
virtuous  opponent. 

'^  To  see  you  thus,  sir  Ormsby,  chases  all 
unpleasant  remembrances ;"  and  turning 
to  the  colonel^  she  introduced  him  by 
name. 

Fitzhenry  received  his  overture  with  calm 
dignity  ;  it  was  not  an  expression  of  pride, 
but  rather  a  feeling  which  took  rise  in  the 
correctness  of  his  own  principles. 

"  I  may  deserve  this,*'  said  the  baronet ; 
'*  but  I  am  resolved  to  subdue  it.  Can  I 
give  you  a  better  pledge  of  my  sincerity 
than   my  Sidney,    a   son   of  no  common 

worth. 
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"worthy  one  who  never  gave  me  serious 
cause  for  displeasure  in  his  life  ?  Where  is 
voiir  child  ?  she  %vill  be  more  merciful  to 
a  man  who  feels  as  I  do.'*. 

''  Sir  Ormsby/'  said  Fitzhenry,  "  we  now 
stand  on  equal  terms  ;  I  have  felt  your  neg- 
lect of  my  orphan  girl ;  her  fortune  is 
changed,  yet  her  happiness  would  be  im- 
perfectj  were  she  not  the  decided  choice  of 
your  inestimable  son.  We  each  possess  a 
treasure  we  can  worthily  bestow  ;  I  give 
her  to  him  with  all  my  soul ;  let  this  be  my 
bond  of  amity/'  and  taking  the  hand  of  the 
baronet,  "  the  past  be  forgotten/'  said  he; 
*'  the  future,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  us, 
may  it  be  marked  by  the  gratitude  we 
both  owe  to  Providence^  for  an  issue  so 
graciously  auspicious!" 

The  baronet  sealed  the  compact  by  a 
tear,  which  he  attempted  not  to  hide. — 
''  Where  is  my  son  ?"  asked  the  agitated 
old  man. 

"  He  is  with  Miss  Fitzhenry,'*  said  Mrs. 
Manderson.     ''  1  shall  be  forgiven/'  said 

the 
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the  gentle  mediator.  ''  Go,  my  clear  sfr, 
you  will  find  them  in  the  next  room  ;"  and 
leadinj^^  sir  Ormsby  to  the  door,  she  returned 
to  \he  colonel. 

With  that  impatience  which  marked  the 
general  manner  of  the  baronet,  he  slightly 
rapped  at  the  door,  and  without  waiting- 
pert  lission,  entered  the  room. 

''Good  Heavens!"  said  Sidney;  "  my 
father  !*' 

Amelia,  with  an  intuitive  timidity,  caught 
the  arm  of  Wentworth;  and  leaning  her 
face  on  his  shoulder,  seemed  to  take  refuge 
in  his  protection. 

*'  Look  up,  my  sv/eet  love,*'  said  Sidney, 
deeply  affected  by  her  fear;  ''  it  is  our  mu- 
tual parent." 

*'  U  you  would  not  kill  me,"  said  the  ba- 
ronet, in  a  voice  of  strong  emotion,  ''  speak 
to  me,  child  ;  tell  me  you  forgive  me;*" 
and  seizing  her  hand,  he  would  have  knelt 
to  her. 

"  No,  sir,  this  must  not  be,"  said  the 
aroused  girl;  and  taking  both  the  hands  of 

sir 
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sir  OrmsbVj  she  pressed  them  to  her  lips. 
''  I  must  honour  you,  I  must  love  you/' 
said  she,  ''  for  you  are  Wentworth's  fa- 
ther/* 

''  This  is  not  enough,"  replied  sirOrms- 
by ;  ''  you  must  strive  to  regard  me  for  my- 
self;" and  folding  the  rejected  orphan  to 
his  bosom,  he  sobbed  like  an  infant. 

''  Be  composed,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said 
Amelia ;  *'  I  cannot  bear  these  tears — I 
who  would  chase  all  sorrow  from  vou ; 
spare  me,  sir,  indeed  I  cannot  bear  it;" 
and  sinking  into  a  chair,  her  pallid  cheek 
and  qu.ivering  lips  indicated  a  swoon. 
Sidney  folded  his  arms  around  the  uncon- 
scious Amelia,  whose  senseless  form  repos- 
ed on  his  bosom. 

"  She  is  not  equal  to  a  scene  like  this," 
said  Wentworth;  "'confide  in  her  gentle 
character,  my  dear  father;  she  is  mine, 
and  must  be  yours." 

*'  Was  it  indeed  your  father  ?"  asked  the 
reviving  girl;  ''  he  looked  all  kindness; 
could  it  be  him  ?" 

'^  Child, 
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''  Child,  child,  you  will  drive  me  mad/' 
resumed  the  baronet;  *'  I  deserve  your 
censure;  I  have  been  an  unnatural  mon- 
ster.  Hear  me !  your  mother  stole  my  peace, 
and  disdained  my  love  ;  I  could  not  forget 
it,  for  which  I  ask  Heaven  to  forgive  me. 
Will  you  comfort  my  disappointed  heart  ? 
will  you  be  in  truth  my  daughter  ?" 

*'  Yes,  ves,  vour  ^rrateful  and  honoured 
child,"  sobbed  Amelia;  ''  believe  me  ready 
and  happy  to  conform  to  all  you  can  de- 
sire, all  you  can  expect." 

''  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  sir  Orms- 
by,  '*  we  will  be  a  family  of  love.  Sidney, 
I  am  grateful  to  you,  my  son  ;  you  have 
indeed  found  the  way  to  reconcile  your 
father  to  himself." 

Wentworth,  though  gratified  by  the  ap- 
proval of  his  father,  was  tenderly  alive  to 
his  just,  yet  painful  self-accusation.  To  a 
filial  heart,  there  cannot  be  a  more  distress- 
ing appeal  than  the  sight  of  grey  hairs 
bumbled,  where  they  should  be  honoured  ; 
and  to  feel  the  humiliation  justt  as  in  the 

present 
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'Sent  case^  gave  a  pang  to  Sidney  which  to- 
tally unmanned  him. 

"  We  are  all  too  much  agitated  for  con- 
versation at  this  moment,  my  dear  sir/* 
said  Sidney  ;  '^nor  could  the  woman  I  love 
be  gratified  by  concessions  such  as  these.** 

''  I  am  only  sorry  sir  Ormsbv  feels  them 
necessary  with  me/'  said  Amelia  ;  *'  if  he 
knew  how  recently  I  was  acquainted  with 
those  circumstances  which  cause  his  uneasi- 
ness, he  would  read  ly  understand  how 
soon  they  were  obliterated  from  my  mind.'* 

''  Then  vou  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
dwelling  on  my  name  with  disgust?  ar- 
raijjninor  me  as  I  deserved  ?  Generous  o-lrl, 
and  doubly  generous  Mrs.  Manderson,  who 
shielded  me  from  the  opprobrium  I  merited! 
she  was  always  a  superior  woman  ;  I  was 
forced  to  allow  it,  even  while  she  opposed 
my  wishes  Tell  me,  child,  how  long  was 
I  a  despot  in  your  eyes?" 

*'  Onlv  while  I  heard  the  relation/'  said 

Amelia;  ^'  for '*  and  she  paused. 

"  Speaft 
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*'  Speak  out/'  said  the  baronet^  grasping 
the  arm  of  the  conscious  girl. 

"  Could  I  love  the  son,  if  the  father  he 
loved  was  the  object  of  my  resentment  ? 
no,  sir,  I  regretted  your  indifierence,  while 
I  trusted  in  the  filial  description  of  your 
character  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Wentworth." 

'*  Heaven  bless  you  both  !"  said  sir  Orms- 
by  ;   '*  leave  me,  my   children,  I  would  be, 
alone." 

On  returning  to  the  sitting-room,  their 
surprise  at  the  sight  of  Durweston  and  hiji 
boy  was  proportioned  to  the  strangeness  of 
the  coincidence. 

'*  Durweston  !"  exclaimed  the  lovers  in 
a  breath  ;  *'  how  is  this  ?"     * 

Edward  smiled  at  the  eagerness  of  their 

inquiry. — "My  aunt  will  elucidate  for  you. 

Miss  Fitzhenry,"  said  he  ;  "'  I  have  much  to 

say   to  Mr.   Wentworth  ;'*   and  taking  the 

arm    of  Sidney,    they  strolled    down    the 

avenue. 

It  was  now   Wentworth  reioiced  in  the 

amenity 
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amenity  of  his  father. — '^  These  blissful  op- 
portunities which  have  been  strewed  in  his 
path,"  said  Sidney,  ''  they  must,  they  will 
correct  his  only  foible;  what  happiness  to 
reflect  by  whom  it  was  effected  !*' 

''  Believe  me,"  replied   Durweston,  "  I 
have  felt  more  for  sir  Ormsby  Went  worth 
than  I    imagined  it   possible  I  could  feel. 
You  know  how  you  left   me  ;   I  had  many 
objections    to    remaining    in   )Our   house, 
thouiih  your  leuer  enforced  mv  doin^r  so. 
with  every  argument  you  so  well  know  how 
to  use.     I  had  given  directions  thie  second 
morning  after  your  departure,  and  was  ac- 
tually on    the  eve  of  quitting  the  hou.Cj 
when  sir   Ormbby    was    ushered     into    the 
drawing-room;    \\q  knevv  me  instantly  ;  I 
confess  I  felt  more  than  I  can  describe,  yet 
I  was  resolved  as  to  my  own  line  of  con- 
duct.    'Mr.  Wentworth  is  from  home^  sir/ 
said  I.     *  I  conceive  you  have  heard  from 
him,  or  will  do  so  shortly,  I  wish  you  good- 
morning  ;*  and  retiring  towards  the  door,  I 

was 
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was  leaving  the  room,  when  your  father 
arose. — '  Mr.  Durweston/  said  he, '  I  would 
detain    you   a    few    minutes.     I  have   not 
heard  from   my   son;    I  know   not  where 
he  is;  this  will  exonerate  me  from  all  sus- 
picion of  design   in  my  present  call.    May 
I^  have  I  a  right  to  expect  you  will  give 
credit  to  my  assertion,  that  I  deeply  regret 
my  conduct  in  our  former  interview,  that 
it  has  occasioned  me  unceasing  uneasiness? 
Will  you  accept  my  apology  ?'  I  replied  to 
him  with  candour,  not  disguising  the   im- 
pression his  manner  had  made  on  my  mind; 
nor  did  I  omit  what  I  said  on  a  former  oc- 
casion.   /  asked  nothing  of  your  father;  it 
was  for  the  daughter  of  Fitzhenry  I  sued^ 
claiming   his  protection  for  her  until  the 
colonel  arrived.     I  will  own  to   you,  Mr. 
Wentworth,   had  sir  Ormsbv  at  iliot  time 
met  my  views,  circumstances  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  disclose  would  have  led  me 
to  claim  a  temporary  favour  at  his  hands. 
Thank  Heaven  I  was  spared  this  !** 

Our 
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Our  Englisliman  sighed;  and  Durweston 
proceeded  to  relate  the  growing  kindness 
of  the  baronet. 

*'  I  must  not  be  prolix/'  he  continuedf 
^^  your  father  won  my  regard^  I  might  say 
by  the  obstinacy  of  his  friendship.  We 
parted  not  until  he  had  bound  me  by  pro- 
Eiise  to  remain  in  Park-street  until  we 
heard  from  you;  he  saw  my  boy,  related 
t^e  incident  of  the  shoe;  and  as  each  suc- 
ceeding explanation  brought  your  name 
forward,  all  the  warmth  of  his  heart  as  a  fa- 
ther shone  in  his  countenance.  Next 
morning  he  introduced  sir  George  Beverly 
and  lord  John  Kugent  to  me  ;  and  by  din- 
ner-time he  had  established  himself  in  your 
house,  insisting  on  retaining  us  as  his 
guests.  There  was  no  preventing  his 
plans ;  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  he  has  the 
happy  art  of  making  his  house  an  un- 
restrained home.  Your  second  letter  came. 
I  could  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
sjjrprise  you  had  in  store  for  me.  Sir 
Ormsby  confessed  he  had  heard  from  you; 

VOL.  \\  JT  but 
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but  he  was  uneasy,  restless^  and  out  oF 
spirits.  I  since  learn  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  your  explaining  your  meeting 
with  colonel  Fitzhenrv:  this  fact  revived 
his  regrets  concerning  Amelia;  and  while 
doubtful  of  what  might  ensue,  he  withheld 
the  contents  of  your  letter  from  me.  Had 
you  witnessed  his  anxiety  at  this  time, 
heard  the  thousand  questions  he  asked  con- 
cerning Amelia,  her  character,  pursuits,  in 
short,  every  thing  which  related  to  her, 
you  would  have  pitied  him  as  I  did.  ^  We 
would  go  to  her  instantly,'  said  he,  '  but 
for  one  reason.*  I  sought  to  know  what 
he  meant ;  he  avoided  my  inquiry,  which 
is  now  accounted  for  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  colonel's  arrival. 

."  At  length  your  epistle  from  Filbert 
Wood  arrived ;  we  were  at  breakfast  yes- 
terday when  Phil  presented  it;  I  shall 
never  forget  his  emotion;  tears  rolled 
down  his  venerable  cheek;  falling  on  his 
knees,  he  poured  forth  his  gratitude  to 
Providence^  who  had  blessed  him  with  such 

a  son ; 
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a  son ;  then  placing  the  letter  in  my 
hand;,  he  bade  me  rejoice.  Need  I  say 
how  I  was  interested  in  its  contents?  yet  I 
was  disappointed — you  did  not  give  me  a 
line.  My  chagrin  was  of  short  duration  ; 
Henry  Carberry  sent  me  your  favour, 
which  you  had  addressed  to  the  counting- 
house^  not  imagining  I  was  an  idler,  almost 
a  lounger ;  for  sir  Ormsby  would  not  suf- 
fer me  to  leave  him,  even  for  my  commer- 
cial  engagement.  It  is  true,  Carberry  has 
attained  a  person  to  fill  my  department, 
knowing  my  projected  plan  of  farming ; 
yet  I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
office  daily.  The  impatience  of  sir  Orms- 
by was  augmented  by  the  passages  I  read 
from  my  letter.  ^  My  dear  boy/  said  he, 
'  only  one  night,  Sidney,  and  your  father 
will  fold  you  to  his  heart,  and  assent,  jo^- 
fully  assent,  to  your  noble  resolution/ 
You  may  imagine  the  bustle  which  ensued; 
it  was  nearly  three  o'clock  ere  we  quitted 
Park-street ;  in  the  interim,  lady  John 
Nugent  and  lady  Beverly  were  summoned. 

N  2  Dare 
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Dare  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Wentworth,  you  v/ere 
a  secondary  consideration  ?  I  ought  not  to 
hesitate,  for  our  opportunities  of  recording 
the  liberality  of  woman  to  x^oman  are  too 
rare  not  to  be  appreciated  when  they  do 
occur;  they  gratified  my  partiality,  by 
their  unaffected  approbation  of  my  orphan 
friend.  Lady  John  observed,  she  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  mind  of  Miss  Sidney, 
as  she  called  her,  *  but  her  person  is  lovely, 
and  her  manners  unassuming ;  she  must 
have  a  mindy  for  Wentworth  loves  her;* 
while  lady  Beverly  declared^  she  was  th^ 
most  insinuating  little  ^iy\  in  the  world.  '  I 
already  anticipate  I  must  yield  my  right  ia 
your  affections,  my  dear  uncle,'  said  she ; 
*  this  formidable  idol  of  Sidney's  will  diss- 
place  me.' — ^  Not  displace  you,  Grace/ 
said  sir  Ormsby ;  '  but  consider,  my  love, 
how  I  have  sighed  for  a  daughter;  and 
now,  when  my  son  brings  the  object  of  my 
unpardonable  neglect,  a  woman  who,  by 
natural  affinity,  not  less  than  intrinsic 
wojth,  had  a  claim   to    my  protection,.  I 

cannot 
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cannot  explain  all  the  hold  she  has  taken 
on  my  heart.  That  Sidney  loves  her> 
would  give  her  favour  in  my  eyes ;  but 
that  he  should  love  so  worthily,  is,  indeed, 
a  happiness  to  his  unfortunately  erring  fa- 
ther.* 

'*  The  necessity  for  discontinuing  a  con- 
versation which  so  sensibly  affected  your 
father,  was  readily  understood  by  hJs  vi^ 
sitors,  who  left  us,  but  not  without  the 
kindest  and  most  flattering  remembrances, 
to  Amelia  and  yourself. 

*'  We  commenced  our  journey.  The 
laconic  epistle  you  got  this  morning  was 
sent  off  by  Philip  ere  we  quitted  the  inn 
where  we  slept  last  night;  he  hoped  it 
would  appease  your  feelings  ;  yet  reserved 
to  himself  the  pleasure  of  avowing  a  more 
ample  concurrence  to  your  wishes.  Thus 
you  see  me  in  possession  of  the  entire  con* 
fidence  of  a  man  I  would  a  few  months 
since  have  gone  some  distance  to  avoid.  I 
must  prepare  you  in  one  particular — sir 
Ormsby  wishes  to  be  actively  serviceable  ia 

my 
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my  fiitir;e  pursuits  ;  he  relies  on  the  friend- 
ship existing  between  us  overcoming  my 
f{flse  scruples,  ns  he  calls  them;  I  am  re- 
solved on  retaining  his  esteem,  but  I  am 
fjrm  ;  I  will  not  be  benefited  by  his  bounty, 
nor  do  I  now  require  an  interference  of 
ihe  kind.  The  count  has  in  a  degree  pre- 
vented such  a  necessity  ;  and  colonel  Fitz*^ 
henry  used  the  earliest  opportunity  of  re- 
munerating my  aunt  for  all  the  expences 
to  which  his  fair  charge  had  put  her;  he 
did  more — Mrs  Manderson  is  now  indepen- 
dent, and  Ij  if  I  could  cease  to  reflect, 
might  reasonably  indulge  in  the  future." 

^'  We  must  see  you  happy,  Diirweston,'* 
said  Sidney :  ''  there  is  so  much  in  your 
power,  and  though  your  pride  disdains 
our  services,  I  must  believe  you  will  not 
be  deaf  to  the  claims  of  friendship  :  unless 
you  assent  to  live  in  my  neighbourhood, 
I  shall  be  apt  to  question  the  strength  of 
your  attachment;  I  foresee  we  shall  have 
the  power  of  drawing  Fitzhenry  and  your 
aunt  into  our  circle;  solitude  at  your  age 

would 
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'Would  be  criminal ;  in  fact^  we  cannot  do 
without  you." 

"  Sir  Ornisby  calls  you  an  able  projec- 
tor/' replied  Durweston;  ''  I  make  no 
promises;  at  present  I  am  bound  to  this 
spot;  nay,  I  must  leave  you  directly  ;   De 

V must  know    of  our  arrival;"   and 

waving   his   hand,    he  quitted  Wentworth^ 
^and  pursued  his  way  to  the  castle. 
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Lucky  Escapes,  or  Systematic  Villany,  by  the  Author 

of  the  British  Admiral,  3  vols 0  15  0 

Hours  of  AfHuence  ap.d  Days  of  Indigence,  by  Miss 

Byron,  Author  of  the  Englishwoman,  4  vols  ......    1     0  0 

The   Irish  Chieftain,  a   National  Story,  by  Theodore 

Melville,  Esq.  4  vols 1     0  0 

Lionel,  or  the   Impenetrable  Command,   by  Mrs.  C. 

Maxwell,  2  vols 0     8  o 

London,  or  Truth  without  Treason,  by  F.  Lathom,  Esq. 

4  vols 120 

Falconbridge  Abbey,  a  Devonshire  Story,  by  Mrs.  Han- 
way,  5  vols  « 1     7  6 

Francis  and  Josepha,  from  the  German  of  Huber....  o     3  6 
The  Bristol  Heiress,  by  Mrs.  Sleath,    Author  of  the 

Orphan  of  the  Rhine,  &:c.  5  vols 1     5  0 

Owen  Glendowr,  by  A.  F.  Holstein,  S  vols 0  13  6 

The  Young  Mother,  or  Albinia,  3  vols 0  15  o 

Margiana,  or  Widdrington  Tower,  5  vols 1     5  0 

The  Old  Irish  Baronet,  or  the  Manners  of  My  Country, 

by  Henrietta  Rouviere,  3  vols. «•• ••tt***t>i»  0  15  o 
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